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Christian Unity and Church Union 
W. O. Carver 


Our problem of unity and union calls for consideration 
in four fields which are relatively distinct although defl- 
nitely inter-related. It is important carefully to consider 
these in the light of the various attitudes in different 
denominations toward these two concepts. 


Theoretically all Christians accept, at least in principle, 
the duty and the fact of Christian fellowship among all 
those ‘who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” Doubt- 
less there are very many who have little awareness of 
this fellowship and no active consciousness of the unity 
of all believers in our common experience and blessed hope. 
Most Christians, of al. vommunions, might well cultivate 
a far more lively and realistic “love toward all the saints.” 


Church union—certainly all will admit—may be some- 
thing quite other than this spiritual oneness of all be- 
lievers in Christ. There are many earnest Christians who ~ 
believe that outward organic union of all believers in one 
all-comprehensive organized church not only is not de- 
manded by the teachings or the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment but that it is contrary to that teaching and spirit. 
These insist that in whatever measure such organic union 
has been achieved it has tended definitely and powerfully 
to hinder the true understanding of the Christian exper- 
ience and the vital and characteristic functioning of the 
Christian gospel. Still, any profession of unity in spirit 
and sentimental feeling which rejects every form of con- 
crete, visible and working expression is unrealistic and 
deceptive. If our oneness in spiritual experience can bring 
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us together in no visible fellowship in worship and work, 
we must question its actuality as experience; and it can 
certainly have no value as influencing the world. 


In the light of the long continued claims of the Roman 
Church and its history, and in the light of the institutional 
life and dogmatic formulations of the Orthodox Church, 
and especially in the light of the now very powerful and 
persistent tendency and desire on the part of many leaders 
of the Protestant Churches to effect institutional and 
organizational union of all Protestantism, it is especially 
important that clear thinking, loyal obedience and holy 
sentiment shall be combined in faithful facing of the issues 
involved in this entire matter. 


1. First of all, we need to think of the field of per- 

sonal and corporate experience of God in Christ Jesus 
wrought in men by the Holy Spirit. Members of the hody 
of Christ’s redeemed and called are separated from “the 
world” and constitute what Paul calls “a new humanity,” 
and “the family of God” and “the commonwealth of the 
saints.” To deny, reject, or neglect the fact of unity among 
those thus bound together in the experience and purpose 
of God in Christ is surely to be ignorant of the nature 
of Christianity. Here at least is a compelling fact of unity 
demanding some adequate, practical expression. 


2. There is next, the field of creedal definitions and 
claims, involving doctrinal beliefs. For the majority of 
denominations these are defined in a series of formally 
expressed creeds. There is much difference among those 
who accept the historic creeds as to how many and which 
are authoritative in the defining of historic Christianity 
and the continuity of the Christian Church; and concerning 
both the extent and the forms of application of the authority 
of the creeds to modern Christian belief and practice. Among 
the denominations of the congregational type “Confessions 
of Faith” are usually preferred over creeds. The con- 
fessions are less fixed and are more easily subject to re- 
vision and are regarded as having no external and binding 
authority over modern believers. However, it should be 
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frankly admitted that confessions do have a tendency to 
function as creeds unless they are repeatedly adjusted to 
the changing intellectual atmosphere and cultural context 
of the developing life of human society as a whole. When 
subject to these adjustments confessions do allow more 
freedom than creeds; and by so much those who confess 
their faith ought to be more ready and active for freedom 
of fellowship than are those who must ever be conscious 
of being adherents of fixed creeds. 


Whether they be creeds or confessions these formula- 
tions have always stated the experience and conviction of 
Christians in a certain cultural context, and at a given stage 
in development of the Christian movement in history. They 
have sought to relate themselves definitely to the essential 
elements of original Christianity and to conserve the con- 
tinuity of the true Christian life and faith. 

Once adopted a creed—and in less measure a confession 
also—tends to restrain free experience and to fix the limits 
and forms of thought and life. 

Whether we think of creeds or confessions we have 
here a sphere in which we must seek clear thinking as we 
face the dual problem of unity and union. 

3. Closely related to creedal questions, but readily dis- 
tinguishable, is the sphere of ecclesiastical forms and 
dogmas. Here belong questions of the ministry, sacra- 
mental concepts, institutional forms and relations. Does 
the ministry constitute the essence of the church, or is it 
in any way authoritatively essential to the existence of 
the church? Did Jesus first create a ministry which should 
ever be the medium of continuity of his gospel and of 
his Church and his churches, so that without the ministry 
there would be no true church? On the other hand, is 
the church the first institutional creation of the Christ 
which then under the leadership of the Holy Spirit pro- 
duces its ministry? To put it in another form, is the min- 
istry essentially structural within the church or is it 
functional? 
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Do the physical symbols and the physical experience of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper per se, how-be-it by divine 
appointment and intent, actually effect some change in the 
participants, or is this change effected only in personal 
response by faith to the spiritual presence and operation 
of God in the participants? As to this there is, then, the 
further question: Are the value and the effect of the use 
of these physical symbols dependent on some official and 
special endowment and enduement in the administrator, 
or are the reverence of the congregation and the faith of 
the participants the vitalizing factors? In yet other words: 
Are these ordinances hierarchal and ecclesiastical func- 
tions with sacramental impartation, or are they expres- 
sions of faith in simple gospel communion? 


4, We have still to take account of the field of practical 
living and work. This involves cooperation in impress 
and effort of the total Christian following—or of some 
definite section of that following—in the tasks of proclaim- 
ing and applying the gospel to the needs of the world, 
and to the needs of Christians in the growth and matur- 
ing of their experience and in the various relationships 
into which they are brought. Where even two Christians 
participate in a joint experience or share a common task 
we have an elementary instance of unity—it may be of 
union—in the practical field. The cooperating individuals 
may be increased, even multiplied indefinitely. Do they 
continue to work together and share in common exper- 
ience as individuals, and only as individuals; or may and 
do groups of such workers link together as groups? Is it 
essential that groups participating in common experiences 
and undertakings participate consciously as churches, eccles- 
iastical organizations? Must they actually represent, and 
have the formal sanction of, their distinctive groups, or 
may. they be members of a new grouping for the particular 
ends, without compromising their standing in their dis- 
tinctive “church” groups? 


These questions might be amplified and expounded al- 
most indefinitely. What has been said is probably sufficient 
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to get rather clearly before us the different spheres of 
human Christian relationships which are involved in our 
considerations of church union and of Christian fellow- 
ship in the “unity of the Spirit” and in the wide ministries 
of the gospel. 

Is it not now clear that in the present state of Protest- 
antism there is no hope of union in one institutional 
church, so long as we undertake to work it out in fields 
2 and 3? There are many considerations, historical, psycho- 
logical, traditional and prejudicial which ought definitely 
to show us, not only that all the different Protestant and 
evangelical believers generally are unprepared for any 
such ecclesiastical union; but also that such a union would 
be contrary to the very genius of Protestantism and would 
tend to suppress the freedom which all believers have and 
should have in Christ Jesus. “The divided state of Chris- 
tendom” is for many reasons deplorable. One may ven- 
ture to question whether it is the “shame” and the “sin” 
and the “disgrace” so often proclaimed and denounced. 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Hubmaier, Wesley and the rest 
have long been acclaimed as the great heroic Christian 
leaders of a vitally essential movement in the life of Chris- 
tianity. Are we now to change that verdict of four cen- 
turies and list them as the arch sinners of modern Chris- 
tianity because they led in founding objective schisms 
in the Christian body? Are Roger Williams and John 
Clarke, Coke and Asbury devilish violators of the estab- 
lished ecclesiastical orders on the American continent; 
or are they still to be recognized as the apostles of new 
experience and new freedom in a continent made ready 
for a modern chapter in the history of the Christian gospel? 
Having been led into the freedom for which Christ made 
us free, must we in the interest of ecclesiastical union 
seek again a yoke of bondage, however plausibly the yoke 
may be padded and adorned with appealing sentiment and 
with plausible exhortation to a united front in the face 
of a needy world? 
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It ought to be beyond question that the polemics, the 
asperities, the antagonisms, the persecutions, the resentful 
spirit of revolt need to be transcended in the interest of 
a genuine Christian fellowship and of the stupendous task 
and the glorious challenge which face all the followers of 
Jesus Christ in this our day. Is there not a way to achieve 
unity and an ever growing measure of cooperative sharing 
in the common tasks-of a universal gospel for a human 
race that must be unified for its salvation, and for which 
the only hope of unification is in the redemption and the 
mastery of Jesus Christ in the life of mankind? 

Is it perhaps possible on the basis of spiritual unity and 
of our fellowship in Christ, and in the interest of promot- 
ing the meaning of Christianity for the world’s redemp- 
tion and life, for us to unite in the fields 1 and 4? Can we 
approach such union in spirit and such unitedness in un- 
dertakings with the mutual and faithful understanding that 
our sharing in spiritual fellowship and our cooperating in 
common tasks will not be aggressively used by ardent 
promoters of ecclesiastical union to undermine the posi- 
tions and the loyalties of any group participating in the 
councils and the activities of working union? In this 
spirit, with this understanding, and with honest recogni- 
tion and living up to the terms of mutual respect and true 
brotherhood in these two realms (1 and 4) unity and co- 
operation might increasingly be found. And if thereby 
some are led on to revision and reinterpretation of our 
understanding and aims in fields 2 and 3, no violence would 
be done to any conscience and we might make real pro- 
gress in the “Unity of the faith and in the accurate know- 
ledge of the Son of God;” and thereby the Body of Christ 
might find itself “growing up in all things into Him who 
is its Head, and making the increase of the body unto the 
building of itself in love.” 


The effort to unite in a simple, inseparable movement 
the ideas and aims of both Oxford and Edinburgh may 
be producing confusion and delaying progress. Thus far 
the World Council continues the “Conference on Life and 
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Work,” but seems to be hampered by the effort to include 
also “Faith and Order.” Are not these two separate, even. 
if parallel, movements? One works in our fields 2 and 3, 
the other in 1 and 4. Does not the genius and intent of 
the Christian gospel put experience and work in the fore- 
front and call for following on in faith and order? Faith 
in the sense of living experience and active effort must 
precede “the Faith” in the sense of formulations of doc- 
trine and forms of worship. If we have faith can we 
not respect and work with one another whatever our con- 
victions and preferences concerning “the Faith?” 


The Forgiveness of Sin 
An Interpretation of Matthew 16:19, 18:18, and John 20:23 


Robert A. Baker 


Did Jesus ever affirm that an individual or a group had 
power on earth to determine man’s relationship to God? 
The passages of scripture for which this authority is claimed 
(Matthew 16:19 and 18:18; John 20:23) have been a source 
of stumbling to Protestant Christianity. The commentaries, 
for the most part, while sympathetic, have offered little . 
help. These passages have raised difficulties extending in 
several directions. Under many prevalent interpretations 
there are incongruities in regard both to doctrine and to 
the harmony of the scriptures. The touchstone of all these 
difficulties is found in one question: has Jesus Christ dele- 
gated authority that makes any person or group of persons 
on earth immediately the author of forgiveness of sins? 

There is a real necessity for a study of these passages. 
The Roman Catholic group’s unqualified assertion that 
the Church (meaning, since Cyprian, the clergy only) is 
the immediate author of forgiveness is untenable. The 
view that Matthew 16:19 is a figurative promise carrying 
out the symbolism of the “keys” cannot stand, as the other 
two passages of scripture do not use that symbol to teach 
this truth. The view that the meaning of this promise may 
hinge on the meaning of the word ekklesia in Matthew 
16:18 cannot be upheld, since Matthew 18:18 seems to refer 
to a local group and John 20:23 does not mention an ekklesia. 
The view of many Baptists that these passages should be 
ignored is hardly compatible with our view of the Scriptures. 

What did the first century Christians think Jesus meant? 
Although not conclusive, of course, there is value in notic- 
ing the negative argument with reference to the interpre- 
tation of these passages. If the first century Christians 
(including the New Testament writers) had thought that 
the Master, when He spoke these words, was actually dele- 
gating immediate and sole authority in forgiveness of sins, 
wide spheres in their later thinking would have been pro- 
foundly influenced. For one thing, their doctrine of God 
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would have emphasized that God waited until the delegated 
group had located the sinner and had forgiven his sins 
before carrying His part in salvation. Yet from the earliest | 
to the latest New Testament writings, the doctrine of God 
contains the explicit teaching that through the Spirit God 
acts immediately upon the souls of men before, during, 
and after salvation. Then, in the second place, the soterio- 
logy of the early Christians would have been similarly 
affected, in that it would have emphasized that man was 
saved through an earthly channel immediately; yet the 
New Testament record shows all of the disciples (Peter 
especially) pointing heavenward for forgiveness of sins. 
In the third place, had the’ early churches regarded these 
scriptures as delegating to themselves immediate power 
of forgiveness of sins, New Testament ecclesiology would 
have taken a different turn. As a matter of fact, the later 
Roman Catholic development, embodying non-New Testa- 
ment ideas and ideals, did carry out these implications, 
particularly after Siricius (c400 A. D.). But it is significant 
to notice that until the thirteenth century, the priests to 
whom the Roman Catholics came for absolution would 
pray, “May God forgive your sins,’ instead of the more 
familiar “Ego absolvo te” which succeeded it (Cf G. P. 
Fisher, A History of Christian Doctrine, p. 258f). 

This negative development in the early Christian writ- 
ings calls for a proper interpretation of these passages. If 
these scriptures do mean that an individual or a church 
has immediate power to save or to condemn, to forgive or 
to bind, why do not the New Testament writings, repre- 
senting the two generations after Jesus made these state- 
ments, clearly reflect such belief by these early Christians 
in their theology (in its etymological meaning), in their 
soteriology, and in their ecclesiology? The answer may be 
found in one of two alternatives. Either (1) these state- 
ments are an interpolation and do not belong to the text, 
or (2) there is something in the Greek text itself that is 
being “read over”, which modifies the bald interpretation 
that the basis or ground of forgiveness rests in the hands 
of a church and only mediately with God. The first of 
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these alternatives is not acceptable. Conservative textual 
criticism does not doubt the validity of all three of these 
texts. The second alternative seems to offer the correct 
solution and this study will look in that direction. 

A comparison of the three passages referred to reveals 
many points of similarity. For one thing, the protasis in 
each of these conditional statements is indefinite. Matthew 
16:19 has ho ean, (whatsoever); Matthew 18:18 has hosa ean 
(what things); John 20:23 has an tinoon (of whomsoever). 
Then, in all but one of these six instances, the verbs in the 
protases are in the same mood and tense, viz, the aorist 
subjunctive. One verb has the same mood but is in the 
present tense. Matthew 16:19 has deses (thou mayest bind) 
and luses (thou mayest loose); Matthew 18:18 has desete 
(ye may bind) and lusete (ye may loose); John 20:23 has 
aphete (ye may forgive) and kratete (ye may retain)— 
the last form being the present subjunctive. Furthermore, 
in the apodoses of the six occurrences in these three pas- 
sages, the tense of the verb is always perfect. There is a 
marginal reading in the first of the two verbs in the apodosis 
of John 20:23 (aphientai), but there seems to be an al- 
most unanimous judgment in favor of the text as shown 
(so Westcott and Hort, Robertson, Nestle, The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, etc.) In the four Matthew clauses, there 
are four future perfect passive periphrastic forms; in the 
two John clauses, there are two present perfect passive 
forms. Matthew 16:19 has estai dedemenon (shall have been 
bound) and estai lelumenon (shall have been loosed); 
Matthew 18:18 has estai dedemena (shall have been bound) 
and estai lelumena (shall have been loosed); John 20:23 has 
apheoontai (have been forgiven) and kekratentai (have 
been retained). 

It will be noted that the protasis, in each of these cases, 
is indefinite and personal, rather than temporal; that is, 
the emphasis is upon what and who are forgiven, rather 
than when they are forgiven. The most significant ele- 
ment, however, is seen in the apodosis. The verb of the 
apodosis is placed in the perfect tense every time this prom- 
ise is made. The significance may be seen in the meaning 
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of the perfect tense, which will be reviewed briefly. The 
perfect tense is the tense of completed action. This is true 
both in classical Greek (cf Goodwin and Gulick Greek 
Grammar, p. 267) and in the Koine (cf Robertson, A Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research, p. 823f. This work will hereafter be referred to 
as R-G). Dr. Robertson remarks: 


Gildersleeve has put the thing finely: “The perfect 
looks at both ends of an action.” It “unites in itself as 
it were present and aorist, since it expresses the con- 
tinuance of completed action.” That is to say, the per- 
fect is both punctiliar and durative. The aorist (punc- 
tiliar) represents an action as finished, the linear pre- 
sent as durative, but the perfect presents a completed 
state or condition. When the action was completed 
the perfect tense does not say. It is still complete at 
the time of the use of the tense by the speaker or 
writer. (R-G-893). 

This interpretation of the perfect tense has been so 
completely established that simply the reiteration of the 
fact should suffice. Then, a second thing should be kept 
in mind. Each tense presents a separate and distinct idea 
and is never “substituted” for another (R-G-829f). Atten- 
tion is called to Moulton’s observation of the careful dis- 
crimination in tenses used in the New Testament (R-G-856) 
and Winer’s terse emphasis: “No one of these tenses strictly 
and properly taken can stand for another.” (R-G-829f). For 
further discussion on this point, reference is made to Rob- 
ertson’s Grammar, mentioned heretofore, pp. 824 and 829ff. 
With this distinction carefully observed, then, the proper 
translation of Matthew 16:19 would be, “whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall already have been bound (estai 
dedemenon) in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall already have been loosed (estai lelumenon) 
in heaven.” The translation would be similar in Matthew 
18:18, while in John 20:23 the reading would be, “of whom- 
soever ye may forgive the sins, they already stand forgiven 
(apheoontai); of whomsoever the sins ye may retain, they 
already stand retained (kekratentai). 
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Are there any factors buttressing this interpretation? 
Granting that the perfect tense indicates completed action 
and that all of these apodoses contain the perfect tense, 
an inductive survey of the writings of John and Matthew 
will be made to notice how they regularly use the perfect 
tense. Furthermore, the force of a perfect tense in the 
apodosis of a Third Class Condition will be studied to see 
if antecedent completion of an act in the apodosis to the 
condition set out in the protasis is permissible. Then, 
finally, the theological teaching of this interpretation will 
be probed to see if it is in harmony with the remainder 
of the New Testament teachings. 

For the purpose of clarity, John’s use will be considered 
first. A more detailed classification of the perfect tense 

will be applied in this inductive study. Dr. Robertson 
_ divides the perfect tense into two general spheres for in- 
terpretation—the intensive perfect and the extensive per- 
fect (R-G-893f). The intensive perfect may be defined as 
a perfect tense where the punctiliar force is dropped and 
only the durative idea remains (R-G-894). The extensive 
perfect, on the other hand, emphasizes the punctiliar-dura- 
tive idea (R-G-895f). Into which of these categories, the 
question may come, do the uses under discussion fall? In 
reading John’s gospel, an effort was made to list every 
occurence of a perfect form. It is possible, of course, that 
some were overlooked, but if this study should not be 
exhaustive, it is at least so nearly so as to be completely 
characteristic. John’s First Epistle was examined less care- 
fully, simply to notice examples. In John’s Gospel there 
were found 226 perfect forms, an average of about 3.13 
forms per page of about 30 lines (as found in Nestle’s 
edition). It will not be possible to give accurate numerical 
summaries as to how many of these perfect forms are 
extensive and how many intensive in view of the contro- 
versial nature of many of:the occurrences. To be counted 
in one category or another, a prohibitive number would 
have to be discussed individually, which this study. will 
not permit. But this statement can be made: from a study 
of each of these occurrences, it seems clear that Dr. Rob-. 
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ertson’s statement that the extensive perfect has come to 
be the usual force of the perfect is correct (R-G-893). His 
statement that John is especially fond of it (R-G-896) is 
reflected in what seems to be an overwhelming use of the 
extensive perfect in John’s Gospel. This statement is pred- 
icated, of course, upon the interpretations of the writer. 
Dr. Robertson illustrates this punctiliar-durative completed 
action in John by such examples as 1:18, 1:34, 1:41, 5:33, 
0:36ff, 6:25, 12:23, 17:6, 19:22, 20:29, ete. Fourteen periphras- 
tic perfect forms were noticed. Four were present perfect 
periphrastics (3:28, 6:31, 10:34, 12:14); five were past perfect 
periphrastics (3:24, 12:16, 19:11, 19:20, 19:41); five were 
. perfect passive subjunctive periphrastics (3:27, 6:65, 16:24, 
17:19, 17:23). All fourteen of these periphrastic construc- 
tions are extensive—punctiliar-durative action. (Cf. R-G- 
905, R-G-907f). 

There were found thirteen verbs in John’s Gospel which 
parallel exactly the construction of the two perfect forms 
in the apodosis of John 20:23—apheoontai (stand forgiven) 
and kekratentai (stand retained). These thirteen perfect 
passive indicative forms are in John 3:29, 7:8, 7:47, 8:17, 11:11, 
11:12, .12:27;.16:11, 17:10;-18:37, 19:29, 19:30 and ‘20:31. A ‘de- 
tailed study of each of these occurrences indicates that at 
least eight and perhaps ten of the thirteen uses are extensive. 

Although the First Epistle of John was not read care- 
fully in order to find all the perfect forms, some examples 
have been noticed. In 2:12, John says that he is writing be- 
cause apheoontai humin hai hamartiai (your sins have been 
forgiven)—using exactly the same word that is found in 
John 20:23. This is evidently an extensive use. For other 
examples of the extensive perfect, cf 1 John 2:9, 3:1, 3:9 
(twice), 3:14, 4:2, 4:4, ete. 

Dr. Robertson has pointed out that the intensive force 
in a perfect tense may lie in the nature of the verb, rather 
than the modification of tense (R-G-894). It becomes sig- 
nificant, therefore, that he chooses the verb apheoontai 
(have been forgiven) in Luke 5:23 as an example of the 
extensive perfect (R-G-896). This-word is exactly the same 
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form on the identical verb root as the verb found in the 
first clause of the apodosis of John 20:23. 

In summary, then, both from Dr. Robertson’s statements 
and the inductive reading of John’s writings, it appears 
that John is “especially fond” of the extensive present per- 
fect, i.e., the perfect tense which emphasizes the punc- 
tiliar force with the durative aspect of completed action. 
As far as grammatical authority and John’s usage are con- 
cerned, there is much to buttress the interpretation of the 
verbs in John 20:23 as extensive present perfects, with 
emphasis on the forgiving act, whose results continue on 
to the time of speaking. 

An inductive study of Matthew indicates that he uses 
the perfect tense much less frequently than does John. 
As compared with the average in John of 3.13 perfect 
forms to the page, Matthew has an average of .88 perfect 
forms to the page. He uses but 38 different words in the 
perfect tense with only 77 occurrences. Here, however, as 
in John, an inductive study of all the uses of the perfect 
tense indicates that the extensive perfect is the most com- 
mon usage. (R-G-893). Examples may be noted in 3:2, 4:6, 
4:7, 4:10, 417, 9:10, 9-32,.8;°6, 6344-90-22, 1037. etc. « 

This sparsity of the perfect tense in Matthew is reflected 
in the fact that there are no parallel forms with which to 
compare the four occurrences under consideration. Con- 
cerning these “unusual forms,” there seems to be but one 
other comparable form in the New Testament, viz, in Luke 
12:52. It is of interest to notice the other periphrastic 
forms, since the four occurrences in Matthew are periphras- 
tics. It needs to be reiterated, however, that a periphrastic 
construction does not alter the force of a perfect tense, 
since, as Dr. Robertson points out (R-G-907), in the future 
perfect passive and some active forms, the only means of 
expression that has been developed is the periphrastic. 
As a matter of fact, the occurrence of these very “unusual 
forms” in the four clauses constituting the apodoses of the 
sentences under consideration would appear to give weight 
to the contention that the writer meant for these to be 
translated as perfects and not as something else. He could 
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have used a much more familiar form had he desired to 
convey any other idea. The fact that all of the periphrastic 
forms in John are extensive in meaning gives evidence as 
to the nature of the perfect tense in the periphrastic form. 
There are two other perfect periphrastic forms in Matthew 
than the four under consideration. One of these is a pres- 
ent perfect periphrastic (10:26) and one a past perfect 
periphrastic (26:43). The former seems to be extensive 
and the latter, despite its secondary form, seems to be 
intensive (R-G-906). 

-Dr. Robertson leaves no doubt as to his judgment about 
these periphrastic forms. He says that all of these New 
Testament examples of this particular form (Matthew 16:19, 
18:18 and Luke 12:52) are the extensive use of the perfect 
tense. (R-G-907). He has not included in the specific list 
the verb of the apodosis in the first clause in Matthew 
18;18—estai dedemenon— (shall have been bound)—an over- 
sight, no doubt, since he does mention both the parallel 
examples in Matthew 16:19. 

In summary, it is apparent that Matthew does use the 
extensive perfect freely in his Gospel, it being the “usual 
force” of the tense (R-G-893). There are no comparable 
forms in Matthew to the ones under consideration, but the 
one parallel form in Luke has been termed extensive by 
Dr. Robertson. The periphrastic vehicles in the Matthew 
occurrences do not mitigate the force of the perfect action. 
Dr. Robertson judges these forms to be extensive perfects 
(R-G-907). The proper translation, then, should emphasize 
the punctiliar-durative action. Matthew 16:19 should con- 
vey the thought: “and whatsoever thou mayest bind on 
earth shall already have been bound (punctiliar) in heaven 
and shall continue being bound (durative) in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou mayest loose on earth shall already have 
been loosed (punctiliar) in heaven and shall continue to 
be loosed (durative) in heaven.” The translation in Mat- 
thew 18:18 would be similar. 

An inductive study of the writings of John and Mat- 
thew, with authoritative grammatical reference, does but- 
tress this interpretation. It indicates that these perfects 
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are extensive perfects, taking cognizance of a punctiliar 
antecedent act which has already been completed with 
durative results. 


The second factor relative to this interpretation con- 
cerns the conditional nature of the statements. All six of 
these occurrences seem to be Third Class Conditional con- 
structions. Is it possible in such constructions that ante- 
cedent action may be suggested by the use of the perfect 
tense in the apodoses? Three things may be’ suggested. 
In the first place, it is clear that the conditional element 
does not involve the completion or non-completion of the 
verbal force in temporal terms. That is, the protases refer 
the doubt in the mood only to the persons and acts—not to 
the time. The indefinite condition says “whoever”. and 
“whatever”’—not “whenever.” The picture is not of a line 
of men stretched singly through various generations; it 
consists rather in a great group of men gathered together, 
with some being forgiven and some not being forgiven. 
In the second place, even if the protases had made reference 
to temporal ideas, it would not follow that the apodoses 
would have to be predicated on that basis since, according 
to the subject of the verbs in the apodoses, the ones acting 
in the protases are not in the least responsible, in an ulti- 
mate sense, for the action in the apodoses. The whole 
promise is centered in just that fact; namely, that unless 
the earthly action has a counterpart in heaven there is 
no significance in the promise. The condition would be 
meaningless if the apodoses contemplated the same power 
with respect to forgiveness of sins that the protases do. 
Since, therefore, there is a different basis of action in each 
of the clauses of the conditional sentence, the form of the 
protases does not indicate any doubt that the apodoses 
may be accomplished entirely independently of the pro- 
tases. Then, in the third place, as Dr. Robertson points 
out, even in Third Class Conditional sentences, “the condi- 
tion may be future in conception, but the conclusion is a 
present reality ....” He was referring in this discussion 
to 2 Corinthians 5:1 and included the passage in John 
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20:23 as ah example of the present perfect in the apodosis 
of such sentences (R-G-1019). That is to say, grammatically 
there is nothing to indicate in a conditional sentence of 
this type whether the apodosis is or is not accomplished 
except the tense and mood of the verb. 

There were no exact examples noted in John’s Gospel 
of conditional sentences with the perfect tense being used 
as the main verb in the apodosis. There are examples 
where the apodosis clearly presents action antecedent to 
the protasis which, of course, without regard to the tense 
involved, indicates the ability of conditional sentences to 
express that relationship. But in the First Epistle of John, 
a Third Class Condition with the perfect passive indicative 
in the apodosis is found in 2:5. Interpreted as a sweeping 
generalization of Christian truth it could be called a 
Gnomic use of the perfect (so R-G-897); as applied to the 
experience of any individual Christian it would seem to 
be consummative, so extensive (cf R-G-895). An implied 
condition is found in 4:7, in which the indefinite participle 
is used substantively (note R-G-1022 on Implied Condi- 
tions). John says, “Everyone that loveth (pas ho agapoon 
has been born (gegennetai) of God.” Here the present 
participle with the distributive adjective suggests the pro- 
tasis, “If anyone loveth.” The completed action in the verb 
gegennetai is antecedent to the implied protasis. Notice 
also 5:1 for a similar example. 

There do not seem to be any conditional sentences in 
Matthew in which the perfect tense is found in the apodosis, 
save in the four examples being studied. The discussion 
on the conditional sentence set out heretofore and the 
examples from John’s writings should suffice to show the 
use of the perfect tense in the apodosis referring to action 
completed prior to the action of the protasis. As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult to think of any other correct interpre- 
tation when ean with the subjunctive in the protasis in- 
dicates that this condition is yet unfulfilled while, at the 
same time, the apodosis has a perfect tense contemplating 
a completed action. 
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The third question set out concerns the theological 
teachings of this interpretation. What actually is the 
promise? Certainly the promise vouchsafes the power of 
God upon the work of the church or Christians. Yet the 
use of the perfect tense insists that God-is conceived as 
the immediate and sole ground of salvation and forgive- 
ness of sins (which are essentially the same). The ante- 
cedent forgiveness of God is the basis of the power. His 
forgiveness is seen as a completed act while the condition 
of the protasis is yet unfulfilled. The promise makes the 
church or Christians heralds or messengers or ministers 
of the predestinated grace of God. Spiritually minded 
Christians may perceive and declare on earth what God 
has already accomplished; they may wield the mighty 
power of proclaiming saving grace. Perhaps the punctiliar 
force of the perfect tense in each of these apodoses refers 
to the experience of the Cross, by which potentially every 
man was made the child of God with sins forgiven. This 
is the meaning of the triumphant cry of Jesus, “It is fin- 
ished.” God’s redemptive provision was completed. The 
heralding of this good news does not constitute saving 
power. Dr. Baillie in his book Our Knowledge of God 
approves Brunner’s thesis that God’s presence is a mediated 
immediacy. Yet at that point it must be remembered 
that the ‘“mediacy” is not efficient in the sense that it 
brings the grace of God to us; it is declaratory in that it 
announces that grace which the Spirit brings. This view 
is certainly the New Testament view. Any fear of the 
deprivation of man’s will or of a mechanistic view of salva- 
tion may be answered by citing other passages in the New 
Testament which confirm this general view. (Cf John 
6:44, 17:6, 17:12, Ephesians 1:4ff, Romans 8:29f). 

In conclusion, then, this interpretation suggests that 
the forgiveness of sins is a direct act of God accomplished 
before His ministers seek to proclaim that forgiveness. It 
is predicated upon God’s foreknowledge and election, grow- 
ing out of the vicarious death of the eternal Christ. This 
promise affirms that men may herald the good news with 
full assurance that it is the “key” to the kingdom and that 
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those who come for forgiveness will find that God has al- 
ready forgiven their sins in a finished redemptive plan in 
the Beloved One. This interpretation is based upon the 
meaning of the perfect tense found in these passages; it 
is buttressed by a grammatical, syntactical and theological 
discussion of the factors involved. It answers the nega- 
tive historical difficulties set out in the opening paragraphs 
of this paper; viz, why the early Christian writers—those 
who heard Jesus make these statements—did not reflect 
in their doctrines of God, of the church, and of salvation 
the view that God was but a secondary author of salva- 
tion. It is reinforced by a positive agreement with the 
remainder of the New Testament. It reflects the entire 
spirit of Christ for, as A. B. Bruce has suggested in The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament on Matthew 16:18f, “Christ 
did not fight to death against one form of spiritual despotism 
to put another, if possible worse, in its room.” 


Eschatology and Ethics 
Theron M. Chastain 


It is almost a theological axiom that “eschatology is usually 
loved in inverse proportion to the square of the mental 
diameter of those who do the loving.”! Of recent years, 
however, the importance of eschatology in religious ethics 
has been increasingly appreciated. This relationship has 
explained many moral enigmas in the lives of religious 
people. 

I became interested in this subject when I discovered 
that belief in the second coming of Christ seemed to pro- 
duce diametrically opposed moral judgments in different 
people. I knew most modern premillenarians to be socially 
conservative. Their attitude seems to be, broadly, that since 
we must expect conditions to get “worse and worse” till 
Christ comes, social change can only be for the worse. 
Therefore, social reform is not only a waste of time but 
an impertinent tempting of God. Exactly the opposite re- 
action seemed to have marked many Reformation enthus- 
iasts. They argued that since Christ was soon coming, the 
present social order must be changed as quickly as possible 
to prepare for his rule. These earlier eschatologists, there- 
fore, started revolutions all over Europe. One of them pro- 
posed in the British Parliament that all private property 
should be socialized, the church deprived of its tithes, and 
all civil government overthrown so that when Christ came 
he could more easily take everything over into his Kingdom.? 
Christian ethics can hardly neglect an element which shows 
such striking and contradictory influence upon fundamental 
ethical judgments. 

Eschatology has to do with the very basis of all morals— 
the end and purpose of life. While philosophy has no true 
eschatology since it is concerned with eternal principles of 
truth, it also seeks the purpose of life. All religion, on the 
other hand, must have some kind of an eschatology even 
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when it takes its spirit and method from philosophy. A re- 
ligion without eschatology would be purely philosophy and 
not religion at all. Religion must give allegiance to some 
power above all others in which resides the destiny of the 
universe and recognize an end “toward which the whole 
creation moves.” This end is its eschatology whether it is 
thought of as social or personal, historical or beyond history. 

Religious ethics must of necessity take into account the 
nature and method of its eschatology. Whether ethics de- 
termines eschatology or vice versa cannot always be de- 
termined. The two grow up together and take their char- 
acter from the basic philosophy of life which underlies both. 
Our effort here is merely to understand the interrelation 
which exists between ethics and eschatology. We first must 
find this relationship without passing judgment on it. Once . 
we see clearly the implications involved, our judgments 
will have some basis. It is the effort to understand rather 
than judge that inspires this study. 


Elements of Eschatology 


There -are several well defined elements in eschatology. 
These elements combine to produce remarkably consistent 
patterns of the relation between ethics and eschatology. 


The first element is that of the sphere of eschatology. The 
sixteenth century revolutionary looked for a final reign of 
God within history and on a material earth. There was 
nothing abstract, spiritual or ethereal about it. Christ was 
to come out of the clouds with legions of warriors to sub- 
due the nations and set up his reign as an earthly king 
little different from the old Roman Emperor. 

While some modern premillenarians look for Christ to 

come and set up a Jewish kingdom on earth, the expecta- 
‘tion involves no historical, earthly revolution. They look 
for a revolution outside of history. People will be changed 
fundamentally by miracle. Present history is only for the 
purpose of “snatching brands from the burning.” The social 
institutions of history have no ultimate value aside from 
the evangelization of individuals. 
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The second element is time. All who regard the present 
world as evil and look for a revolution either in or outside 
history, look forward to a future time when their escha- 
tology is now attained in some respects and who are there- 
fore not much interested in the future. Even such earthly 
systems as the Medieval Church regarded the church as the - 
ultimate social institution and looked for no other. Any 
ultimate end to be expected could be but the perfecting of 
the present system. 

So also with mysticism: eschatology is timeless and there- 
fore present. Historical movement and the passage of time 
are meaningless. The end and aim of life is therefore a 
spiritual reality to be dealt with at every moment of his- 
tory and not something to look forward to in time. 

Joseph Needham! sums up these elements neatly in four 
views of the Kingdom of God: 

1. The Kingdom as here but not now—historical and 
future 

2. The Kingdom as here and now—historical and present 

3. The Kingdom as not here but now—above history and 
present 

4. The Kingdom as not here and not now—above history 
and future 


The third important element is the manner in which the 
end is to be expected. Some look for violent cataclysm or 
revolution. Others expect gradual growth or evolution to 
result in the attaining of a final goal. The first view is 
- pessimistic of the possibilities of present society and expects 
its deterioration and destruction before a new and better 
order is to be established. The evolutionary view is opti- 
mistic and friendly to present society. Or, as in the case 
of mysticism, society is irrelevant to spiritual ends, and 
neither friendly nor unfriendly. 

The fourth primary element is its field of operation— 
whether it is social or personal. It is no accident that rad- 
ical social movements have opposed an emphasis on personal 
salvation. The modern communists were by no means the 
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first to call religion (with its emphasis on heaven and hell 
after death) “the opiate of the people.” Gerrard Win- 
stantley wrote during Cromwell’s reign in England: 


This Divining Doctrine, which you call “spiritual 
and heavenly things” is the thief and robber ... for 
while men are gazing up to heaven, imagining after 
a happiness or fearing a hell after they are dead, their 
eyes are put out, and they see not their birthright, 
and what is to be done by them here on earth while 
they are living.! 


He further charged the church with perpetrating a fraud 
in order to enslave the people. 


Not often has personal eschatology been seriously opposed 
in the Christian tradition. Personal religion is too much a 
part of the New Testaemnt. However, it may be noted that 
when social interest has increased, there has been a corres- 
ponding lessening of interest in life after death. It is also 
true that in those times when belief in the future life was 
most powerful, very little interest was shown in changing 
the social order. It has been largely a matter of degree, 
not the exclusion of one by the other. If the ends of life 
may be attained by the individual outside the social order, 
there is a tendency to escape the evils of society rather than 
change them. If eschatology is wrapped up in the destiny 
of present human society, the effort to attain this destiny 
tends to prepossess people in direct ratio to the intensity of 
their convictions. 

There are, therefore, these four principal elements in 
eschatology which combine with characteristic ethical judg- 
ments: The sphere of eschatology—whether it is in history 
or outside history; the time of eschatology—past, present or 
future; the manner of its coming—by cataclysm or grad- 
ually; and its field of operation—social or personal. 
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Revolutionary Chiliasm 


An eschatology which combines a historical, social view 
of the Kingdom of God with the expectation of a future 
cataclysm has always been the most explosive social force 
in Christian history. It is closely allied to the earthly hopes 
and aspirations of the Jews and shows the same ethical 
characteristics. The revolutionaries of Jesus’ time looked 
for a restoration of the Davidic Kingdom by sudden, super- 
natural power which should bring an end to the Roman 
rule and set up a Jewish state supreme in the world. These 
Zealots did not sit passively by waiting for God to bring in 
the Kingdom. They raised the revolt themselves expecting 
God to come to their assistance at the last minute. To delay 
action would have been a demonstration of lack of faith. 
Nor did they hesitate to use violence or shed blood. If the 
Kingdom is to be brought in by violence on God’s part and 
the time to strike arrives, no amount of idealistic moralisms 
can overcome the call of destiny to strike the blow. 

This tendency to violence is found just as clearly in later 
Christian chiliasts. The Peasants Revolt was led by Chris- 
tian sectarians who refused to be patient with Luther chiefly 
because they looked for a genuine historical, social revolu- 
tion and Luther did not. They met in secret sessions to 
study the apocalyptic passages of the Bible. Leaders like 
Stork had visions and revelations of their own. They be- 
came possessed with the idea that the promised deliverance 
was at hand and no amount of teaching about love and for- 
bearance could deter them. They fought to the bloody end.! 

Modern Christian social thinkers have been too much un- 
der the spell of evolutionary philosophy to become revolu- 
tionary. Most of them are earthly enough but reject the 
hope of sudden change. Only such sectarian groups as Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses carry on activities of revolutionary 
character. 

Modern history has its best example of revolutionary 
ethics in the Marxian movement. In spite of a professed 
atheism, it had all the characteristics of revolutionary chil- 
iasm. It deified natural law from which it looked for salva- 
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tion. Communists had their Bible in Das Kapital and their 
prophet in Karl Marx. They looked for a sudden social 
convulsion by which the new age should be brought in. A 
classless society was to be the millenium. Marxism became 
a religion characterized by a faith in materialistic, historical 
determinism and an apocalyptic hope for a new world.? 


These brief examples illustrate the following character- 
istics of a millennialism based on the hope of a cataclysmic 
salvation of society within history. 

First, this. view of eschatology is always critical of the 
status quo. The powers that control society are regarded as - 
evil and dragging it down toward utter chaos. This dis- 
integration of society is regarded with satisfaction and en- 
couraged by acts of disobedience to governmental authority, 
rejection of recognized religions, social customs yang ideas, 
and even active sabotage. 

Second, it accepts violence as necessary or even virtuous. 
This is most evident in atheistic communism which regards 
it highly moral to stir up war, confusion, and bloodshed in 
capitalistic society. Even Christians who are necessarily 
put under restraint by the teachings of Jesus about the love 
of enemies and by the commandment “Thou shalt not kill,” 
do not hesitate to break both the letter and spirit of these 
commands when convinced to break both so the Kingdom 
of God on earth can be brought in. Their morals, under 
such circumstances, are swayed almost entirely by their 
eschatological vision. For them to hesitate to employ vio- 
lence or risk annihilation would be to commit the inex- 
cusable sin of faithlessness to the highest value they know 
—the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
sufferings of the present become as nothing to the glory - 
they see before them. Most of the so-called “wars of 
religion” have had an apocalyptic vision to justify the vio- 
lence attending them. That there have been so many such 
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movements in the past is evidence of the ethical power of 
eschatological hopes. 

Third, this type of ethics is essentially masculine. Meek- 
ness, love, and tolerance are regarded as vices rather than 
virtues. This is not only true of Marxism in which these 
characteristics are denounced violently, but in less anti- 
christian groups as well. Early Hebrew history is charac- 
terized by a rugged righteousness. They fought their wars 
and disciplined their people under the power of a national 
eschatology. The early prophets were marked by fearless- 
ness, devotion to the cause, hatred of enemies and the violent 
effort to destroy all that would stand in the way of attain- 
ing the destiny which God had ordained. Under such com- 
pulsion, abstract ideas of truth, love and humanity must 
give place to practical considerations of social warfare. 
Anything which furthered their hopes was virtuous and 
everything which endangered them was vicious. 


Of course this characteristic is clearest in purely mater- 
ialistic ethics. The utter ruthlessness of revolutionaries is 
required by an ethic which springs wholly from escha- 
tological considerations. Hebrew ethics, on the other hand, 
was always under the restraint of their responsibility to a 
God of righteousness. This conflict between eschatological 
necessity and ideal righteousness is one of the most pro- 
found and revealing elements in Hebrew life. These two 
elements were never fully brought into accord. This fact 
explains many of the ethical contradictions of Hebrew life. 
It has also marked Christian history. We still have a deep 
antagonism between the ethics based on ideal notions of 
love and goodness and that based on an apocalyptic vision. 


Spiritual Apocalypticism 


Most modern apocalyptists are not revolutionary. They 
lack the element of historical, social expectation which 
would make them so. The coming of the final end is not 
a part of history but is above history. The cataclysm which 
God is expected to bring does not come within the social 
structure at all. It is outside of society entirely and brings 
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the end of human society. It is the substitution of a heavenly 
life for earthly society. For this reason I refer to it as 
“spiritual apocalypticism.” 

Both “revolutionary chiliasm” and “spiritual apocalyp- 
ticism” look forward to a grand, divinely initiated catas- 
trophe which shall usher in a new age. In most other 
respects they differ radically. The church early repudiated 
the idea that the apocalyptic passages in the Bible taught 
the overthrow of mundane society. Such belief had proved 
too explosive to be safe for a church growing rapidly in 
power and popularity. Cultured theology with its high 
regard for Greek thought could not countenance the rough 
radicalism of the chiliasts. These rash incendiaries were 
pushed out into desert monasteries and carefully controlled 
while the church became strongly conservative. 

Luther retreated into apocalypticism in times of discour- 
agement, but he never became a chiliast. His vigorous 
opposition to the Peasants’ Revolt is sufficient evidence of 
this. He was a reformer, not a revolutionary. His hope 
for redemption was other-worldly rather than mundane. 
Apocalyptic was an escape from a condemned world, not 
a hope for its salvation. , 

The same attitude is prevalent among modern premillen- 
arians. The millenium for which they wait is in no way 
connected with present human society. In effect, it is the 
transference of heaven to earth with the destruction of 
earthly human life and the entrance upon a wholly differ- 
ent kind of existence. 

The ethical results of this spiritual apocalyptic are the 
extreme opposite of materialistic chiliasm. It is extremely 
conservative. Real salvation is outside society in personal 
experience. Since the slave and master must both be saved 
individually and since the slave because of his suffering 
may very well seek salvation more readily than his more 
fortunate master, why become concerned over the institu- 
tion of slavery? As.a matter of fact, the argument is often 
heard that since social amelioration only dulls the sense 
of personal need, it may very well retard rather than help 
the Christian cause. 
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There is, of course, a deep pessimism as to the salvability 
of human society. Since only change for the worse can 
be expected, this view is invariably allied with the “old 
tradition.” Capitalism, monarchy, or any well established 
custom finds strong allies in this group. They tend to be 
orthodox socially as well as religiously. Strict personal 
obedience to the accepted moral code is regarded as the 
essence of righteous living. Any challenge to this code or 
to the social institutions it supports is immoral except where 
society comes in conflict with their own group. When this 
occurs, they tend to become more violently conservative at 
the expense of personal standards of morality. They are 
always in danger of losing sight of their future hope in de- 
fending their present group, and of adopting the ethics of 
the Inquisition in doing so. 


A Fulfilled Eschatology 


The most conservative influence possible comes from a 
fulfilled eschatology... When people believe that they have 
attained the end toward which history moved in past times, 
they settle down to preserve their achievements rather than 
seek new ones, 

This tendency is evident in the Medieval Church. Early 
Christianity had had a considerable revolutionary element. 
They found themselves pitted against the pagan Roman 
world, the overthrow of which they sought. When that 
goal was attained, Augustine was at hand to show that the 
Church victorious was in fact the Kingdom of God which 
the early Christians hoped for. The City of God had over- 
come the city of this world and now needed only to expand 
and develop its powers. The eschatological character of 
the Church underlay the basic social and ethical system 
of the Middle Ages. 

The same conservatism is to be found, strangely enough, 
in modern Russian Communism. It seems almost ludicrous 
to suppose that there is any similarity between the Medieval 
Church and Russian Communism. The fact that they have 
striking correspondences only emphasizes the ethical power 
of eschatological considerations. 
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While communism was outlawed, it was revolutionary in 
the extreme. The moment it came to power, it was as 
extremely conservative. The confusion resulting from so 
sudden a change is dramatized in the fate of the old revolu- 
tionaries. Most of the pre-revolutionary communists were 
executed by their own fellows after the Revolution. The 
men who had done most to win the Revolution were most 
dangerous to it after it was won. They could not shift their 
ideals from revolutionary action to conservation with suffi- 
cient speed to escape “liquidation.” 

The change in the Christian movement from radicalism 
to conservatism was not so rapid and therefore did not pro- 
duce such violent readjustments. They were there, how- 
ever. The very same world which the early church regarded 
as satanic and headed for destruction became the Kingdom 
of God when the church ruled it. Wealth which was looked 
upon as evil in the hands of heathen became good in the 
hands of the church. Persecution of religious enthusiasts 
which of course had always been regarded as the most 
monstrous sin when perpetrated by the Roman Caesar be- 
came now a great virtue when instigated by the Roman 
Bishop. 

An eschatology fulfilled in some historical institution, 
whether a church, a state, or some other system, exhibits 
similar ethical results. 

First, it is always conservative of its social institutions. 
The great sins of Russian Communism or of medieval 
ecclesiasticism are those which threaten the social system 
which supports them. Unquestioning obedience is required 
of the faithful in both instances. Society as such is the 
great good. The individual exists for society and may not 
continue outside the approved relationships. 

Second, righteousness becomes sacramental. With the 
Church, it was the outward observances of certain rituals. 
With the Soviet it is cooperation in certain community and 
economic enterprises. 

Third, persecution is an instrument the use of which is 
limited only by utility. When an ideal takes form in an 
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actual historical institution or party, it always persecutes 
those who endanger it. As long as it is an ideal, it is safe 
from earthly dangers. But an ideal incarnate is vulnerable 
and must be defended even by violence. Persecution is 
the invariable defense. Whether it is a government, a 
church, a race, or a theological dogma, if it is thought of 
as the only true expression of an ultimate ideal, its votaries 
will not hesitate to persecute those who seem to endanger it. 
Such a supposed materialization of truth is essentially in- 
tolerant and is not capable of being otherwise. To attain 
tolerance the ideal must be abstracted from its expression 
and kept above historical limitations. 


Spiritual Eschatology 


Those who deny all historical eschatology may seek the 
Kingdom of God in a present spiritual experience. This 
too is a “realized eschatology” but finds its realization in 
the realm of the ideal and eternal rather than in time and 
space. This is the typical Greek approach to reality and 
has been largely influential in Christian theology. It is 
based on rational processes instead of historical experience 
and hope. 


This emphasis started early in the Gnostic movement 
and has continued through Marcion, Cerinthus, Origen and 
the later rationalists and mystics. Some have deplored it 
as the “Hellenization” of Christianity while to others it 
represents the only truly “spiritual” view. 

The best modern expression of this type of Christianity 
is the Eastern Orthodox theology. Here the City of God 
is not the church (though in practical church policy it often 
becomes so) but is in heaven, above earthly limitations and 
eternally present to the worshiping soul. To the Eastern 
Christian the supreme good is found in fellowship with 
God through mystic worship experiences. The end of life, 
thus, it not attained in a future historical or even supra- 
historical eschatological event, but in the breaking into 
human experience of the divine presence at any moment 
of history. Worship thus becomes eschatological in char- 
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acter.. The worshiper is caught up into the church tri- 
umphant and partakes of the joys of the world to come. 

Ethically this view is idealistic. It tends strongly to be 
other-worldly. Berdyaev says flatly that “There can be 
no Kingdom of God on this earth and in this aeon of time, 
before the transfiguration of the world.’”! Eschatology is 
realized in heaven, not on earth. It is therefore unlimited 
by human existence. It remains an absolute and is closely 
related to Platonic idealism. Being impossible of realization 
on earth, it actually can exert little power to changer the 
present social order. 


It emphasizes the gentler virtues instead of rugged escha- 
tological achievements. Humility, love, and simplicity are 
its great virtues. The world is not something evil to escapé. 
It is only the vestibule to greater glory beyond. 

This view is also pacifistic and optimistic. To resist evil 
would be useless inasmuch as good and truth must ulti- 
mately be victorious anyway. The Orthodox Christian is 
not concerned for the salvation of the world nor the up- 
rooting of evil. By the very weight of Christian truth, the 
Orthodox faith will overcome falsehood and evil will 
disappear. 

It is no wonder that the revolutionaries have fought the 
Eastern Church. It made people content in the midst of 
the worst possible social conditions. It lent itself to a 
limp acceptance of things as they were and was thus the 
strong support of conservatism. 

It is interesting to notice the same ethical results coming 
from western liberalism, especially the more “spiritual” 
variety. Before the first World War challenged it, liberal- 
ism tended to an optimistic belief in the inevitability of 
progress, pacifism, and an easy acceptance of things as they 
were. It was thus ethically allied to Eastern Orthodox 
in spite of the vast differences between the other-worldly 
emphasis of the Eastern Christian and the strongly this- 
worldly leanings of the western liberal. Both the eastern 
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and western idealism have found it hard to weather the 
storms of the past thirty years. 


Some Conclusions 


The past neglect of eschatology by theology and ethics 
must be corrected. A Christian ethic worked out on the 
Greek pattern has proved too unrealistic for such rough 
times as these and utterly stagnant in more quiet periods. 
The vast gulf between the theory of Christian morals and 
their practice should have long ago awakened us to the 
possibility that ethical thought had an unreal basis. The 
Christian religion is not merely a system of thought. It is 
an experience of God in history. Christian ethics must 
be vitally related to that experience. Eschatology and the 
attainment of the Kingdom of God are powerful elements 
affecting Christian action. They must be oriented to Chris- 
tian thought rather than avoided. 


It is true that eschatology has usually been the plaything 
of undisciplined minds. In that fact lies one explanation 
of the undisciplined character of much of the most dynamic 
action in the Christian movement. Jesus was not afraid 
of taking hold of the eschatological dreams of his day. Nor 
was Paul, for that matter. We are extremely unrealistic 
when we try to avoid this element in religion because it 
is explosive. Its power is the very reason we must use 
it for constructive motivation rather than allow it to be dis- 
sipated in the lunatic fringe of the Christian movement. 

The expectation of an answer to the prayer, “Thy King- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
can be and should be the very center of Christian moral 
action. Goodness, truth and beauty have little meaning to 
a Christian aside from their realization in the coming of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. The spiritual and Christlike 
character of the Kingdom must be clearly seen lest the 
struggle for its attainment deteriorate into a materialistic 
warfare. On the other hand, it must be seen as the King- 
dom of God on earth, not off in some glitteringly irrelevant, 
heavenly realm. Christian morals are actively motivated 
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only by a vision of God’s will being done in human society. 
We believe that God is inevitably going to reign and that 
what we do now is relevant to the setting up of that 
Kingdom. We must sing the Hallelujah Chorus on the 
march, not gazing vacantly up into heaven. 

The basic assumptions of Christian ethics, then, must 
spring from historical necessity in the attainment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. This vision in turn must be 
enlightened by ideal righteousness. This would reverse the 
usual procedure of setting up ideal virtues as the base and 
merely permitting an eschatological vision when it does 
not come into conflict with these ideals of perfection. It 
will, however, make Christian ethics truly religious instead 
of merely an enlightened Greek philosophy. And in so 
doing it will uncover the springs of action as well as the 
processes of reason. 


Who Is Sufficient for The Ministry 


Josef Nordenhaug 
(Baccalaureate Sermon 1944) 


As I face you on this great occasion I am deeply aware 
of the importance of what is taking place here tonight. A 
great number of you are now ready to leave the Seminary 
to take your place in God’s kingdom as active ministers of 
Christ Jesus. As you review the past and attempt to peer 
into the future, we feel, to borrow that wonderful phrase 
of Phillips Brooks, that “the hopes and fears of all the 
years” are met here tonight. I congratulate every one of 
you who have come to your graduation. I rejoice with 
you in your achievement. 

This is a good time for self-examination. You have 
during recent days passed many examinations. You are 
glad that you are through with them. But you will never 
be through with self-examination. Again and again we 
must take inventory of our ministry. We must take stock 
of the task that confronts us, the tools we need, and the 
power at our disposal. 


Who Is Qualified? 


In 2 Corinthians 2:14-17, Paul raises the question of - 
who is sufficient for the ministry: “But thanks be unto God, 
who always leadeth us in triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest through us the savor of his knowledge in every 
place. For we are the sweet savor of Christ unto God, in 
them that are being saved and in them that are perishing; 
to one a savor from death unto death; to the other a savor 
from life unto life. And who is sufficient for these things? 
(We are). For we are not as the many, making merchandise 
of the word of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in 
the sight of God, speak we in Christ.” 

Paul had had an anxious time of it. Bad news had 
reached him in Ephesus about the conditions in the church 
at Corinth. There were divisions and quarrels. Moral ques- 
tions were referred to pagan courts for decision. They were 
confused in regard to meat sacrificed to the idols. They 
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behaved in an unworthy manner at the Lord’s Supper. 
They had misunderstood the significance of spiritual gifts. 
Paul had already in First Corinthians dealth with these 
problems and showed them the better way of love. But 
the effect of his letter seems to have been less than he 
expected. 

Paul, therefore, had sent Titus as an envoy to the church 
at Corinth presumably with another letter (now lost). While 
Paul was waiting for the return of Titus he had no rest 
of mind. He began his journey to Corinth by traveling to 
Troas. Although he found ample opportunity for preach- 
ing there, he could not do it, because he found not Titus. 
So he traveled on to Macedonia and there finally he met 
up with Titus, probably in Philippi. Titus had an encour- 
aging report. It is then that Paul breaks forth into joyous 
thanksgiving: “Thanks be to God who always leads us in 
triumph with Christ!” 

In this passage Paul uses a Roman general’s triumphant 
entry into Rome as an illustration of his own ministry. 
Such a triumph was the highest military. honor that the 
Roman Senate could bestow on a conqueror who had won 
new territory for Rome. In the triumph the general rode 
into the city standing in a chariot drawn by four horses. 
On his head was a crown of laurel, in his hand a scepter. 
Before him marched the senators and the magistrates. the 
military band, and the fettered captives. The booty of war 
was on display on elaborate floats. Behind the chariot 
marched the general’s victorious troops in parade forma- 
tion. When the procession arrived at the Capitol the priests 
sacrificed a bull to Jupiter and the conqueror deposited 
his laurel in the lap of the god. Garlands of flowers and 
burning incense made the air laden with fragrance. To 
the nostrils of the conquering army it was the perfume of 
victory. To the hapless prisoners of war, who could look 
forward to nothing but a gruesome death or life-long servi- 
tude, it was the odor of death. 

With this picture in our mind let us read the passage 
again in a free translation: “Thanks be to God who always 
leads us in triumph with Christ, and keeps spreading the 
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we are the fragrance of Christ for God both in those who 
are being saved and in those who are perishing, to one a 
death perfume unto death, to another a life perfume unto 
life. And who is qualified for this? Weare. For we are 
not as the many who peddle the word of God for profit. 
(kapeleuontes), but we speak from sincerity, from God, 
before God, in Christ.” 


The Challenge of the World 


Our world is dark and evil. Anyone who may formerly 
perfume of his knowledge through us in every place. Thus 
have been disposed to think otherwise should by now be 
thoroughly disillusioned. The agony upon the world has 
its roots in sin and evil, and we shall never be able to build 
a better world till we have better people in it. The gospel 
of Jesus Christ still claims monopoly on the transforma- 
tion of sinners to saints. If the claim is true, and we believe 
it is, the minister of the gospel will be the key man in the 
world of tomorrow. 


The challenge which the world presents to the ministers 
of Christ is great indeed. Who is sufficient for these things? 
We are, says Paul, but our sufficiency is from God (2 Cor- 
inthians 3:5-6). It is fortunate that we are not left to face 
the challenge in our own strength or alone. Christ always 
accompanies his troops in their task (Matthew 28:19-20). 
Nevertheless, the task will require blood, sweat and tears. 

When I was a boy yonder in Norway, I read with great 
horror and trembling the stories of the martyrs of old. 
When the gruesome pictures of torture became unbearable 
to my young mind, I closed the book and thanked God that 
I was living in a new day and in a civilized and sheltered 
land where the slimy fingers of religious persecution could 
never reach. But look now! The day of martyrs, blood- 
witnesses, is upon us again. In Germany, Martin Niemoel- 
ler and many other preachers of the gospel languish in 
concentration camps. In Norway, Eivind Berggrav and Ole 
Hallesby are in the custody of the Gestapo. In Denmark, 
Kaj Munk came preaching like John the Baptist of old, 
saying to the Herod of his day: “It is not lawful for thee 
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to have her.” So they came for him and took him away 
without even letting him say goodby to his wife and five 
children. Next morning he was found riddled with bullets 
near his parish at Vedersoe. John the Baptist spoke and 
was answered with the sword. Kaj Munk spoke as re-. 
cently as in January of this year and was answered by 
gun-fire. His widow and children know how frightfully 
expensive it may be to preach the gospel in our day. Blood, 
sweat and tears! They add up to the cross of which the 
New Testament speaks. 

The time has again come when those who profess to be 
Christians may be called upon to prove it with their lives. 
The world is pagan and is dominated in most places by a 
philosophy of force. People generally have lost their sense 
of the majesty, the power and the love of God. And when- 
ever we lose our sense of God we lose our direction. There- 
fore, the multitudes are like they were in the days of Christ, 
bewildered and lost as sheep without a shepherd. May our 
compassion be like unto Christ’s. 

In addition to the paganism of the world we also face 
widespread indifference and unenlistment among those 
who bear the Christian name. Somewhere along the way 
we turned from letting God pass judgment on us to passing 
judgment upon him . The general opinion is that Christ is 
admirable indeed. So with a little change in the wording, 
Isaiah 53:3 gives a fitting description of the tendency of our 
time: “He is admired and rejected of me.” 

In your ministry you will encounter great numbers of 
people who are out looking for a comfortable religion. 
They go in quest of a neutral Christ, who will not make 
demands upon them for renunciation of sin. They desire 
a detachable religion. One trailer manufacturer a few years 
ago advertised how easily with a twist of one’s wrist his 
type trailer could be detached from the automobile, leaving 
the driver free to go where he pleased and to pick up his 
home on wheels at his convenience. There is today a great 
demand for a religion from which it is easy to take a vaca- 
tion. Many good people are working on the impossible 
task of fitting God into their own lives, rather than fitting 
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their lives into God’s plan. That is like attempting to put 
a locomotive on a whistle, or putting air around a bird, or 
an ocean around a fish. 

You will find many nominal Christians kin to the hobo 
in the park. The policeman rouses him from his slumber 
on the bench. Sleepy-eyed he gathers his newspaper cov- 
ering and scampers into the park. He circles the park till 
the officer is out of sight. Then he returns to his former 
slumbering place and settles down for a nap till the officer 
makes his round again. Many church members are like 
that. You arouse them on Sunday morning. Then their 
“Christianity” lies dormant till next Sunday morning, when 
they expect you to rouse them again. They will even com- © 
pliment you on your rousing ability! 

Who is sufficient for the ministry in days like these? 
Let us make the answer of Paul to that question our own: 
“We are! For we are not as the many who peddle the word 
of God, but we speak sincerely, from God, before God, 
in, Christ:” 

Indispensable Qualifications 


“We speak from sincerity,” says Paul. The text seems 
to imply that some people in the church at Corinth had cast 
suspicion on Paul’s integrity in regard to the collection for 
the poor at Jerusalem. “Who knows,” they may have said, 
“that Paul preaches from conviction? Perhaps he has his 
eye on the money.” No, says Paul, we do not peddle the 
word of God for profit, but we speak from sincerity. 

I am convinced that any one who may wish to become 
a minister of the gospel for the sake of the honor he may 
receive or for the sake of the remuneration he will get, will 
not be sufficient for the ministry. A prophet cannot be a 
“professional.” Professionalism in a minister’s life is deadly 
indeed. Whenever a preacher begins to think of his min- 
istry as a “technical” profession, and whenever he thinks 
of his preaching as a “performance”, he becomes disquali- 
fied as a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. No one 
can be sufficient for the ministry by merely acting a role. 

Soeren Kierkegaard, that great Danish philosopher of 
last century, tells the story of a man who moved from 
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one city to another. During his first stroll down Main 
street he noticed the sign “Laundry” in a shop window 
and he hastened to his room and soon returned with a 
bundle under his arm. He entered the shop where he had 
seen the sign in the window. There he pushed his bundle 
across the counter and told the clerk to have his washing 
ready by Saturday afternoon. (This was in the last century). 
The clerk politely pushed the package back over the coun- 
ter and said: “You don’t understand, Sir. We do not wash 
clothes here, we sell signs.” 


It is imperative that the minister of Christ should know 
for himself the power of God unto salvation. He must 
know that the gospel is the power of God unto salvation 
for every one who believes. He must know that the gospel 
deals realistically with the deepest problems of mankind. 
He must know that it works. A sign in the window is not 
enough. Such window dressing will mock the souls of 
men who come seeking to make their filthy robes of sin 
white in the blood of the Lamb. When people take our 
sermons seriously and come to find the eternal life we pro- 
claim, we must not send them away disappointed. We 
must have what we advertise. 


“We speak from sincerity (ex eilikrinias).” That term 
means more than just passable honesty. It means genuine 
sincerity coupled with purity of purpose. Let there never 
be any doubt about our motives. We shall have to admit 
to fractional understanding, limited ability, and errors of 
judgment. But let no one ever say forsooth that we are 
insincere. The world yearns for that earnestness of con- 
viction which it has a right to expect in a man of God who 
in behalf of his Lord beseeches men to become reconciled 
to God. Let the trumpet give a clear sound. 


We shall be called upon as never before to give a reason 
for the faith that is within us. No amount of shouting can 
make up for a lack of clarity of thought. Be thankful for 
every gift of eloquence and histrionic ability God has given 
you. Grip the hearts of men who hunger for compassion 
and comfort. Use all the perspicacity and perspicuity you 
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possess. But dramatic skill must never be divorced from 
personal integrity. 

Some years ago in a pastor’s conference a minister re- 
ported what a fine sermon he had preached from a rather 
obscure text in the Book of Revelation. He described how 
his audience was gripped to tears and how the converts 
streamed down the aisles. Another minister who was con- 
versant with the context of the brother’s text, pointed out 
that the interpretation given in that very successful sermon 
was contrary to the general teaching of the New Testament. 
I shall never forget the reply the preacher made. “It may 
not be so,” said he, “but it makes awfully good preaching.” 
Brethren, let us always speak from sincerity. 

“We speak from God”, says Paul. Here is a second in- 
dispensable qualification for the ministry: our message must 
be from God! Verily, God has something to say. He de- 
sires us to be his messengers. We sometimes speak of 
“trial” sermons, and many of you may be called upon for 
such sermons in the next few weeks. Strictly speaking 
the term “trial sermon” is self-contradictory. It is either 
a sermon or it isn’t. Suppose a messenger boy should de- 
liver a telegram and that when I had read it he would in- 
form me that it was a “trial” telegram! 

A minister of the gospel cannot manufacture his mes- 
sage by mere rationalizations, nor does he have the right 
to reduce his preaching to a shallow humanism. His mes- 
sage must always carry God’s signature. 

Let us return for a moment to Paul’s picture of the death 
perfume and the life perfume. Clearly he means to say 
that the minister must confront the world with an inescap- 
able dilemma. There is no middle way between salvation 
and destruction. The choice is between life or death. “He 
who is not for me, is against me”, said Jesus. It is futile 
to go in quest of a neutral Christ, or to substitute admiration 
for obedience. Refusal to accept Christ means rejection 
of him. “We are the fragrance of Christ for God both in 
those who are being saved and in those who are perishing, 
to the one a death perfume unto death, to another a life 
perfume unto life.” Here we are truly confronted with.a 
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divine “either—or”. Does our text mean that our ministry _ 
must precipitate a life and death crisis in the souls of our 
fellow men? Precisely so! Is it any wonder that Paul 
exclaims: “Who is sufficient for these things?” 

It is an awful responsibility to hold the fate of human 
souls in one’s hand. The word of God is sharper than any | 
two-edged sword. Soeren Kierkegaard makes the com- 
ment that one does not hand over a sharp two-edged sword 
as one does a bouquet of flowers. The presentation will 
carry by the very nature of the sword a warning. It cuts! 
It either cuts asunder or it cuts with healing like a surgeon’s 
knife. Truly our sufficiency must be from God or we shall 
most surely fail in our ministry. Our message must always 
carry the stamp of God’s authority. 

That does not mean that every sermon should be inter- 
spersed with the prophetic shout: “Thus saith the Lord.” 
People will sense the authority of God in your message in 
spite of the absence of repeated exclamations of that nature. 
And, conversely, they will discern the absence of authority 
in spite of the presence of the most emphatic assertions. 
When Jesus had finished the Sermon on the Mount the 
multitude was amazed by the authority with which he 
taught. It was so obviously different from the speeches of 
their scribes. You cannot long deceive the people with a 
simulated message. 

To speak from God is, to borrow Emil Brunner’s strik- 
ing phrase, to cause a “divine-human encounter.” We must 
entice our listeners to become followers of Christ. Some- 
thing must happen to them which goes beyond passive in- 
terest. We must ever strive to reach the point where the 
wills of men become obedient to God’s will. No follower 
of Christ can be true to his master by sitting in the bleach- 
ers. The gospel requires active participation. May your 
message always challenge your hearers to a personal com- 
mitment to Christ. The gospel contains an invitation and 
a command. To acknowledge the invitation is not enough. 
There must be obedience to his command as well. 

“We speak before God”, says Paul. What does it mean 
to speak before God? It means that God is always in the 
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congregation! He is always in your study, and he is always 
among those present when you make your visits. There 
he is, the God who knows your heart. He knows when 
your life contradicts your sermons. Before him we cannot 
put on an act. We cannot remain impersonally outside our 
own preaching when we speak before God. We bind our- 
selves by what we preach. To preach the gospel means 
more than delivering a message, it means the demonstra- 
tion of its truth in our personal life. I can think of noth- 
ing more tragic than a preacher who with great unction and 
tears proclaims something which his life contradicts. 


A minister speaking before God must pass through a 
day of Judgment for himself every time he enters the pul- 
pit. He must pronounce God’s awful sentence upon sin 
wherever he finds it. And very probably he will find it 
in himself. Only in that way can the grace of God be 
made manifest. 


What a daring thing it is to speak before God! Some 
of us are still struggling to overcome a natural timidity 
when we face great assemblies. We still go into the pulpit 
Sunday by Sunday with fear and great trembling. When 
we realize that God’s steady eye in upon us we are seized 
by a feeling of utter unworthiness. Who is sufficient for 
these things? The thrill and the terror of wielding the two- 
edged sword will never fade. from our soul. God’s surgery 
begins in us. To speak before God means to dissect our 
very souls. 

“We speak in Christ,” says Paul. In this statement Paul 
sums up the indispensable qualifications for the ministry 
in one of his favorite expressions, “in Christ”. I cannot here 
enter into an analysis of the full meaning of that expression. 
Only let me state that Paul employs it generally to describe 
complete harmony between the believer and Christ. He 
means to say that the true minister of Christ must be in 
compact with Jesus. We must be bound to him by love. 
To be in Christ means to be in harmony with all his purposes. 

God has a magnificant plan for the human race. We 
are the agents of its accomplishment. On us rests the re- 
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sponsibility of making real to the hearts and minds of men 
the fact that God has revealed himself and still is reveal- 
ing himself in Christ Jesus. If we be in Christ we become 
the collaborators of God in his great plan for the ages. His 
invitation to discipleship must be extended through us to 
all nations (Matthew 28:19-20). 

To be qualified for a ministry like that there must be 
an increasing harmony between the life of Christ and our 
own. We must be allergic to sin! Paul was so hyper- 
sensitized to sin by his proximity to Christ that he called 
himself the chiefest of sinners. And he meant it! The 
closer we get to Christ, the more we will feel like Peter 
did when he said: “Depart from me; for I am a sinful man”. 
Sin is like dust. Our sensitiveness to it will depend on 
where it is found. We do not use the vacuum in the coal 
bin. ‘But the dust on the furniture in the living room is 
removed every day. Dust on the dinner dishes would be 
a disgrace. And on the surgical instruments in the operat- 
ing room it would be a calamity. Those who are not sensi- 
tive to sin live in a spiritual coal bin. Those who are “in 
Christ” are very sensitive to sin. 

The bond that binds us to Christ, is the bond of love. 
“Tf ye love me, ye will keep my commandments”, he said. 
That is the supreme qualification. Our ministry may carry 
us into distant places and confront us with difficult prob- 
lems. But there is no clime to which the love of Christ 
does not reach, nor is there anywhere a problem to which 
his love does not have a solution. “Whether we are beside 
ourselves, it is unto God; of whether we are of sober mind, 
it is unto you. For the love of Christ constraineth us” 
(2 Corinthians 5:13-14). 

The love of Christ is the cement that keeps us from 
going to pieces. It anchors us to him. Some years ago I 
visited a pumping station for natural gas in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. The heavy fly-wheels were turning at terrific speed. 
I asked the superintendent if such a wheel had ever been 
known to fly to pieces under the tremendous centrifugal 
force. In answer to my question he told me how some 
years previously a defect in one of the wheels caused it 
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to shatter. It killed one man and crippled another. “But”, 
he added, “now the manufacturers use an electro-magnetic 
device that X-rays the metal for flaws and incipient crystal- 
lization.” - It is commendable that a minister of Christ should 
wish to be as big a wheel in the machinery of the kingdom 
of God as he possibly can be. It is well for him to know 
the learning and the lore of the world. It is well that he 
should be active in every constructive social enterprise. 
It is profitable for him to explore the truth unafraid. But 
the law of physics has a parallel in the realm of the spirit. 
The greater the diameter of the wheel and the more ex- 
tensive the periphery, the stronger must be the spokes that 
tie it to the hub. The more extensive and inclusive our 
activity as ministers becomes, the stronger must be the 
bond that binds us to,Christ. Be sure, always be sure, that 
you are anchored to Christ by love. And if the searchlight 
of the Spirit should detect the slightest defect in your devo- 
tion to him, stop and mend it! 

Our world has reached the midnight hour. We are in 
the midst of world-shaking events. The peoples of the earth 
are in the crucible of agony. Sin reigns in high places and 
in low. The ministers of Christ today are certainly not 
lacking darkness and earthquakes. But the world is still 
eager to hear the song at midnight. It is up to us to sing it. 


The crushing of a thousand petals, Lord, 
Distills one drop of essence from a flower; 
Crush me, O God, if through it, my song makes 
Some tired heart walk with beauty for an hour. 


If under bruising pestles, I give voice 

To the high, white rapture of a faint perfume, 

And catching it, one weary of paved ways, 

Turns back a lost path where wooded flowers bloom, 


If I can bring the quick relief of tears 

To dry eyes, dulled with bitterness for long, 
Gather the fragrant petals of my life 

And crush them, Lord. Then help me sing my song, 


—Grave Noll Crowell. 


The Pastor’s Function as Counselor 
By Hugh Brimm 


The waiting rooms of consultant psychologists and 
psychiatrists in today’s world are taxed to capacity with 
' troubled people who are looking for “the way out”—“the 
way out” of distress and worry, “the way out” of anxiety 
and uncertainty, “the way out” of indecision and doubt, 
“the way out” to an integrated personality, abundant life, 
victorious living. The comparatively new science of psy- 
chiatry has experienced a phenomenal growth within the 
past several decades. The less technically trained domestic 
counselor is finding his time more and more taken up with 
those whose problems are not so complex or whose neuro- 
ticism has not yet become systematized. It is to be observed 
that more and more literature is being written for the 
benefit of the lay counselor and with it the minister now 
frequently finds material for the special function of religious 
or pastoral counseling. 


Doubtless there is a conviction on the part of every 
minister that such a program: of counseling would be of 
infinite value to his work, but he often rationalizes his 
neglect of it by convincing himself that he is already en- 
gaged in a program of counseling, superficial though it is, 
and that some day he will give more time to the specific 
task. On the other hand, though he may agree that counsel- 
ing ought to be a vital part of his ministry, he does not 
seem able to find time among the multiplicity of pastoral 
duties to initiate such a program. In both cases there de- 
velops, because. of the lack of a carefully planned and 
pursued program of counseling, a void between the real 
person of the pastor and the real person of the individual 
whom he seeks to serve. As a result, the parishioner fails 
to see in his pastor a friend who can be approached for 
guidance and in whom confidence can be placed. His pastor 
becomes merely the preacher whose sermons are abstract 
discourses with little, if any, practical application. 


The thesis of this paper is that a vital program of coun- 
seling can and ought to be undertaken by every pastor in 
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whose heart there burns a genuine zeal and sincere concern 
for the welfare of those individuals whose religious nurture 
has been entrusted to his hands, Experience soon will re- 
veal the richness of rewards flowing from such a course 
of action. The intimate and frank relationship between " 
pastor and people will not only produce material bases 
for sermons dealing with everyday “flesh and blood prob- 
lems down where people live,” but it will also do much to 
eliminate a chronic illness with which many ministers are 
afflicted; namely, the illness of “forced marches” from one 
short pastorate to another for want of vital preaching 
material. 


Although professionally a man without medical train- 
ing is not recognized in the field of psychiatry, who else 
could have more right to heal the souls of mankind than 
a God-called servant and minister? “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people” was God’s commission to the prophet of 
another age. Have not our modern and complex economic, 
political, social and religious systems increased many fold 
the soul distressing, heart breaking and mind shattering 
tribulations that make men cry out, “O God, lead me to 
the rock that is higher than I.” While it is true that 
psychiatry is a technical science that necessitates a medical 
background, at the same time many of its principles and 
techniques of therapy and re-integration can be tracked 
back to Jesus, who either originated them himself or em- 
ployed them in his ministry of healing human bodies and 
souls. We cannot be convinced that our Lord’s ministry 
of healing was confined exclusively to the alleviation of 
organic disease and suffering. Rather, we believe that He 
was the greatest psychiatrist (healer of the soul) our world 
has known or will ever know. His skill and understanding 
as a counselor, no doubt, accounted for the endless busy 
days of his brief ministry. He was ever available to all 
of the people and was moved with compassion for them, 
with the result that they thronged about him continually 
for help, for strength and encouragement. It is on the basis 
of Jesus’ promise, “Greater works than these shall ye do 
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because I go to the Father,” that the pastor has his right- 
ful place as a “healer of souls.” 


Yet, all too often the pastor’s study is ignored or for- 
gotten by Christians and non-Christians alike who, under 
the strain of a vital problem, seek out the professional 
counselor. Why? C. G. Jung, the eminent Vienna psychia- 
trist, tells us that the reasons are several. First, the con- 
feree generally believes the minister to be incompetent, 
lacking psychological knowledge and insight. Second, the 
conferee fears the attitude of condemnation that char- 
acterizes the clergy. Condemnation does not liberate; it 
oppresses. Third, the conferee believes that the minister 
will be shocked at what he has to say. He fears he will 
not continue to be accepted as he has been heretofore, 
and in order to be helped he must be accepted without 
condemnation. Fourth, he feels that he knows what the 
minister will say even before he asks him. 

Such conclusions, supported by the experience of a 
pioneer in psychiatry to whom people from all parts of 
the world have gone, carry a serious indictment against 
the men of the ministry. However, many of these men are 
rapidly becoming aware of the situation, realizing that 
theirs is a position peculiarly fitted to counseling. To be- 
gin with, they are awakening to the fact that they have 
resources which are not readily available to professional 
secular counselors. Charles T. Holman, in his most recent 
book, suggests these resources as being: First, the central 
doctrine that God is love—active, forgiving, redeeming 
love. God waits willingly to receive those who have stum- 
bled and strayed if they will repent and return. Second, 
the doctrine of the Kingdom of God to which man is asked 
to commit his life. Men are dying by the thousands today 
because they have committed their lives to ideals that ex- 
alt a race, a nation or a political philosophy. These ideals 
are inadequate. They do not exalt the true summum bonum 
of life. In the quest for the Kingdom of God and its uni- 
versal extension, men will find healing for their souls. 
Third, the conviction that in our moral struggles we work 
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together with God. Life is not meaningless. God is a God 
of purpose and order, working in and through men to realize 
his purposes. Therefore, we are not alone in a world that 
is blindly rushing on to uncertainty. “We are co-laborers 
with God.” Fourth, all of the resources involved in the 
fellowship of the church. Many who come for consulta- 
tion need the warmth and cheer of Christian friendship. 
Within the spiritual fellowship of the church are those who 
can offer-a needed sense of belonging to the lonely and 
the friendless. 


From these vast potential resources the pastor may 
draw limitlessly for his therapy. However, even these are 
powerless if he fails to accurately interpret the case in 
consideration. This accuracy of interpretation necessitates 
a general background of psychological facts and informa- 
tion. To be sure, much can be learned by careful observa- 
tion of people in the great laboratory of life, but technical 
knowledge is gained largely from books dealing with the 
problem. The study of such books should be supplemented, 
where possible, by formal courses of study in summer 
schools. Such courses are now offered in Northern and 
Eastern seminaries and we may ardently hope for the time 
when similar courses will be available in our Southern 
schools. 


After assimilating a general background for counseling, 
the minister will then be ready to consider more technical 
and specialized works on abnormal psychology. The ques- 
tion is often raised, “But why must we study abnormal 
psychology? The people with whom we will counsel will 
not be neurotics or psychotics.” If it is understood by the 
counselor from the beginning that all people have, in vary- 
ing degrees, certain mild neuroticisms and psychotic trends, 
his task of understanding and interpretation will be grately 
facilitated. Furthermore, as a result of such advanced 
study, the minister will be in a position to determine 
whether or not he is capable of handling the particular 
case in question. The one coming for help may require 
a more skilled and highly trained specialist to diagnose 
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and treat his case. In that event, the less experienced 
counselor may do infinite harm unless he is able to recognize 
his limitations and give the counselee into more capable 
hands. 

Cautions for the Counselor 


When the minister opens the door of his conference 
room to invite one troubled in soul and perplexed in mind 
to enter for rest and counsel, he is, as it were, starting 
down a highway toward certainty, integration and read- 
justment. How important it is that he know about the 
“narrow bridges” of weak personality structure, the “cross- 
roads” of schizoid tendencies, the “detours” of escape me- 
chanisms and the multitudinous other conditions that must 
be taken into consideration. Every possible precaution 
should be taken in attempting to handle the delicate and 
complex structure of human personality. 

Cautions for the counselor personally. Because of the 
strain of counseling, the minister must be careful to main- 
' tain at all times a good physical constitution, a healthy 
mental outlook, an emotional stability and a spiritual depth. 
At the very outset, he must conscientiously and frankly ex- 
amine his own personality, admit his weaknesses and fortify 
himself against them. Jesus severely condemned those 
who sought to help others when they themselves had a 
“beam in their own eye.” “First,” he said, “cast the beam 
out of thine own eye, then shalt thou see clearly to pluck 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Is this not sufficient 
warning to that pastor who seeks to help others but who 
is perplexed and harried with personal problems? His 
consultations will likely develop into a mutual confession 
in which objectivity is ruled out as the blind attempts to 
lead the blind. Some counselors have been guilty of en- 
couraging confession, especially of sexual sins, because of 
an unconscious desire to get a thrill from the disclosure and 
also perhaps to be able to confess a similar weakness. 

For the safeguarding of his own character there are 
several factors for the pastor-counselor to consider. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Sadler, a prominent Christian psychiatrist, min- 
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isters and physicians are more often than any other group 
of men the victims of scheming amorous women. This is 
due largely to the fact that ministers are easily accessible 
and will listen patiently to the conferee’s story. Extreme 
discretion, likewise, will have to be exercised on those 
occasions when the counselee, especially if a woman, be- 
comes over emotional or unusually intimate. As a pre- 
caution, therefore, if the consultation room is in the par- 
sonage, the minister’s wife should be about the house during 
conference hours and by some system should be able to 
be summoned if her presence is needed. If the consultation 
room is located in the church, then the office of the church 
secretary or assistant should be nearby. It has also been 
found helpful where possible to have a glass plate in the 
door leading into the conference room or study. This need 
not be entirely transparent but enough so as not to afford 
absolute privacy. 


Counseling may, in some remote cases, lead to legal 
entanglements. In most states ministers are not required 
to testify on the witness stand in court. There are some 
states, however, in which the minister’s status is that of 
an ordinary citizen and he can be called to court for testi- 
mony. With this fact in mind, the counselor should deter- 
mine his standing before the law before encouraging his 
people to confide in him. 

Cautions for counseling procedure. The moment the 
counselee. enters the conference room for the first time, he 
enters into a new relationship with his pastor-counselor. 
The result of this new relationship rests to a greater or 
lesser degree in the hands of the pastor. At the very out- 
set of the counseling procedure confidence is often created 
or destroyed. Frequently in the opening session the coun- 
selee does not reveal his true problem. Because of timidity, 
a sense of modesty or a feeling that it is the first time such 
a problem has ever bothered anyone; he will in his conversa- 
‘tion feel around cautiously and suggest only those facts 
which are remotely related to the inner difficulty. Patience — 
on the part of the counselor during this “warm up period” 
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will be of infinite help to the counselee. This patience, of 
course, will have to be tempered with discretion which will 
not allow the counselee to go on and on without ever com- 
ing to grips with the real problem involved. In the course 
of time, experience will teach the counselor to determine 
from facial expressions, tone of voice and emotional reac- 
tions whether the counselee is getting down to facts or 
whether he is merely “beating around the bush.” Dr. 
Holman uses an expression, “penetrating disguises,” which 
very well describes the counselor’s task at the initial ~ 
conference. 

Another subtle danger of counseling is that of stamping 
each counselee with a label. That “first impressions are 
lasting ones” may be true in the business world but it is 
not true in the consultation room. Certain trends may be 
observable as the conference proceeds but the mere pres- 
ence of those trends does not mean that the counselee 
should be labeled “Oedipus complex” or “involutional 
melancholia.” While it is true that the pastor-counselor 
will not and should not attempt to treat psychotic per- 
sonalities, there are many labels available for the less com- 
plex personality conflicts. When he applies those labels, 
he, like the specialists, is taking the risk of obscuring the 
real problem altogether. 

Equally subtle is the danger of failing to appreciate the 
individuality of each case. Often a pastor is inclined to 
consider the case in question exactly like one reported in 
some recently published book or similar to one of his own 
previous cases. Such a conclusion naturally produces the 
tendency to follow the same procedure and to make the 

- identical suggestions. While in a few cases the result might 
be satisfactory, too grave a danger is present in the many 
other cases where the result might prove, not only unfortu- 
nate, but sometimes even tragic. 

It is essential that during the entire conference the pas- 
tor exercise the greatest self-restraint over his own per- 
sonal reactions and allow himself only those expressions 
which become his greater role of counselor. Many of the 
revelations that are made in the quiet of the conference 
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room will be startling, but under no circumstances must 
the counselor ever give any visible evidence of his shock, 
surprise or alarm. The following rule might well be 
regarded: 


Never be surprised, never be shocked, 
Never ridicule, never argue, 

Never pity, never blame. 

Always manifestly understand! 


In order to “manifestly understand”, the counselor must 
forefeit all desire to act as judge. Too often the high 
ethical system of Christianity is used by the self-righteous 
as justification to condemn “sinners and publicans.” Was 
it not the purpose of Jesus by his life of righteousness to 
call men to a more abundant way of living. Preceding 
his masterpiece in which he shows what love will do when 
it is adopted as the way of life, Paul expressed it as a 
“more excellent way” which he desired to show those into 
whose ranks dissent and friction had come. To be sure, 
a background of Christian ethics or morality is primary 
in the art of counseling, but let its function be one of in- 
spiration and not one of condemnation. On one occasion 
when guilt was undeniable, Jesus was heard to say, “Neither 
do I condemn thee.” Only a few—and they with fear and 
trembling—will approach a judge, but the masses will 
throng that man whose understanding springs from patient, 
sympathetic insight. 

At the same time, the counselor must not permit the 
conference to degenerate into a mutual confession of sins 
and weaknesses. Seldom if ever is it necessary for the 
counselor to refer to his own experiences, and even in those 
cases where such references are important to the discussion, 
they should be made in an impersonal manner. The prob- 
lems of the counselee will be sufficient to absorb the at- 
tention of both parties concerned without bringing in more 
difficulties with the sins of the counselor. 


Moreover, the counselor will profit greatly if he learns 
early in his experiences not to let his solution of the prob: 


* 
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lem in hand consist of giving or handing down advice. 
Advice-giving is not an adequate counseling function be- 
cause it violates the autonomy of personality. The coun- 
selee is capable of making his own choices and decisions 
and those decisions and choices which are determined by 
his own volition will be far more lasting than decisions 
made for him by the counselor. Suggestions from the 
counselor will be helpful, but the counselee must be made 
to feel that the decision to which he has come is his own. 


In some few cases, however, the pastor will not be able 
to lead his counselee to a decision. The limitations of the 
field of pastoral counseling are fairly well defined. Within 
his field the minister can be quite successful, but he must 
never be afraid to admit that a case is too difficult or that 
it is beyond his realm. He will need the “courage of im- 
perfection,” that is to say, his score will never be one hun- 
dred percent. For his own sake and the sake of the one 
who has come to him, the pastor will be well enough 
acquainted with his locality to recommend a counselor who 
is sufficiently trained and skilled to deal with the case. 


Again, the counselor will be careful to regard as sacred 
the trust of confidence placed in him by the counselee. 
Records of all interviews should be carefully and faithfully 
protected. It is wise to remove all names from such records 
and use a code system known only to the counselor himself. 
The discreet counselor will refrain from talking over cases 
with even his best friends and perhaps, in some cases even 
with his wife. Just let one case that has been revealed in con- 
fidence to the counselor become a matter of public know- 
ledge and he might as well “take down his shingle.” 

While it is not assumed that this treatise of cautions for 
the counselor has been exhaustive, those cautions dis- 
cussed have been employed for a two-fold purpose: first, 
to make the minister aware that he cannot afford to plunge 
carelessly and blindly into a program which is so com- 
plicated in structure and far-reaching in its effects, and 
second, to indicate positive characteristics of the successful 
counselor through criticism of negative characteristics. 


Plato and Preaching 
Wayne Oates 


The deep wells of the Hebrews’ experience with God 
have furnished the driving power for Christian preaching. 
But the great preachers of history have either consciously 
or unconsciously depended upon the Greeks for oratorical, 
theological, psychological, and philosophical ways and 
means of explaining, defending, illustrating, and applying 
the Gospel message among men and women of various 
cultures and eras. Among these Greek artificers of vehicles 
of thought which were later used by Christian preachers, 
Plato stands foremost. 


Plato thought about everything and ventured to write 
that way. He had the mind of a philosopher and was de- 
voted to the truth; he had the spirit of a poet and was in 
love with beauty and goodness. Consequently, he wrote 
with such skill and perfection on such a variety of subjects 
that his writings are treasure-houses of homiletical help 
for the preacher today just as they have been a source of 
inspiration and guidance for preachers of every age. These 
writings are not dry, moth-ridden conundrums for imprac- 
tical philosophers as is often thought, but are the racy, 
spirited conversations of men of diverse beliefs searching 
like blood-hounds for the true nature of righteousness, the 
foundations of morality, and the basis upon which an en- 
during society must be built. These are the objects of the 
true preacher’s search. Therefore, the preacher does well 
to discover Plato as a companion in sermon construction, 
allowing Plato to tantalize his imagination, whet his wits 
with his arguments, mellow his style with his beauty of 
expression, and jerk him to a new social consciousness by 
trenchant analyses of the culture of his day. 


I. The Use of Plato in the Formation of the Sermon 


The first thing a preacher has to do with an idea or a 
text is to explain it, to make his truth plain and understand- 
able. Effective explanation forms the foundation of pow- 
erful sermons. Plato affords invaluable aid in the exposition 
of the cardinal ideas of our faith. Consider first the field 
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of theology: The doctrine of immortality is made clearer 
in the light of a passage like this: © 


Hold fast to the heavenly way and follow after virtue 
and justice always, considering that the soul is immortal 
and able to endure every sort of good and every sort of evil. 
Thus we shall live dear to one another, both while remain- 
ing here and when, like conquerors in the game who go 
round to gather gifts, we receive our reward. 

The doctrines of the pre-existence, perdurance, and per- 
severance of the soul are all wrapped in the doctrine of 
immortality and this, in turn, is explained in its relation 
to ethical behavior in the Phaedrus. The influence of this 
writing of Plato on the formation of Christian concepts of 
immortality is inestimable. Consider, then, the fact of con- 
version in the light of this passage: 


It is... the turning around of the soul passing from a 
day which is a little better than night to the true day of 
being... . 

And, too, meditate upon the doctrine of God as you read 
a passage like this: 


God, if he is good, is not the author of all things, as the 
many assert, but he is the cause of a few things only, and 
not of most things that occur to men. For few are the 
goods of human life, and many are the evils. And the good 
is to be attributed to God alone, and of the evils, the causes 
are to be sought elsewhere, and not in him.... 


Plato further helps the preacher in his explanations of 
the nature of the human self. Long before Henry N. Wie- 
man “wiemanized” God with his concept of supreme value 
and perfect integration, Plato said in fewer words and 
clearer: 


In reality ... justice ... is not concerned with the out- 
ward man, but with the inward man, which is man’s true 
self and concernment: for the just man does not permit 
the several elements within him to interfere with one an- 
other—he sets in order his own law, and is at peace with 
himself: and when he has bound together the three prin- 
ciples, temperance, wisdof, and courage—and is no longer 
many but one entirely temperate, and perfectly adjusted 
nature, then he proceeds to act, if he has to act... always 
thinking and calling that which preserves and cooperates 
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with this harmonious condition just and good action, and 
the knowledge which presides over it, wisdom; and that 
which impairs this condition, he will call it unjust action, 
and the opinion which presides over it, ignorance. 


In the Critias, Plato writes these words concerning the 
nature of man: 

Concerning the highest part of the human soul, we should 
consider that God gave this as a genius to each one, which 
was to dwell at the extremity of the body, and to raise us 
like plants, not of an earthy, but of a heavenly growth, from 
earth to our kindred which is in heaven. (p. 376). 
Scriptural exegesis is an important part of homiletical ex- 
planation. Certain passages of Scripture are made more 
intelligible by a study of Plato. For instance, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the Platonic motif is persistent. Hebrews 
5:5 says: “The law is a copy and shadow of heavenly things. 
7:19 says “For the law made nothing perfect.” The whole 
tenth book of the Republic of Plato is devoted to the ex- 
position of the doctrine of ideas which these two passages 
from Hebrews reflect. The poet-philosopher says: “In heaven 
... there is laid up a pattern of things on earth, which he 
who desires may behold, and beholding may set his own 
house in order.” These immutable essences of things are in 
the heaven above the heavens, and all the faces and forms 
of things are real insofar as they correspond with the heav- 
enly realities. So, Plato says concerning laws, “without 
divine help men go on forever making and mending their 
laws and their lives in the hope of attaining perfection.” 
Another illustration is Paul’s saying in Romans 7:19: “For 
the good which I would, I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that I practice.” Plato says: “When a man’s 
desires violently prevail over his reason, he reviles himself, 
and is angry at the violence within him.” 

Also, a choice parallel to I John 2:16 is found in Plato’s 
writings. John says: “For all that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes and the vainglory of 
life is not of the Father, but of the world. And the world 


passeth away, but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” Plato says: 
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_ Those then who know not wisdom and virtue, and are 
always busy with gluttony and sensuality, go up and down 
as far as the mean; and in this region they move at random 
through life, but they never pass into the true upper world; 
thither they neither look nor do they find their way, neither 
_are they filled with true being nor do they taste of pure 
and abiding pleasure. Like cattle, with their eyes always 
looking down and their heads stooping to the earth, that is, 
to the dining table, they fatten and feed and breed, and in 
their excessive love of these delights, they kick and butt 
at one another with hoofs and horns which are made of 
iron; and they kill one another by reason of their insatiable 
lust. For they fill themselves with that which is not sub- 
stantial, and the part of themselves which they fill is un- 
substantial and incontinent. 


In the second place, the preacher faces the necessity of 
making his truth convincing through effective argumenta- 
tion. The Socratic dialectic is used throughout the works 
of Plato as a means of argument. Socrates, the hero of 
the dialogues, says that he ‘is the wisest man in all Athens 
because he has been divinely informed that he knows noth- 
ing at all. He is, therefore, an inquirer who questions men 
who are supposed to know a great deal. Thus he begins 
his dialectical method of argument by assuming his inform- 
ant’s statement to be true. Then, by questions and answers, 
he carries that premise to absurd conclusions which are 
disastrous to the major premise. The very exercise of 
tracking Plato’s careful arguments as he reduces his oppon- 
ent’s arguments to aches and reconstructs a sound position 
whets the preacher’s wits and makes him more careful in 
argumentation. Following the Socratic dialectic is reward- 
ing and delightful, but one does not keep pace with it with 
ease. The preacher who would examine his own argu- 
ments critically and answer opposing arguments effectively, 
however, profits by such a discipline. 

Not only so, but the thought-forms and argumentative 
defenses of our doctrines of pre-existence, incarnation, and 
the objective nature of moral principles have many of their 
roots in these dialogues of Plato. The preacher who would 
persuade effectively finds how it is done by a master of 
persuasion when he reads Plato. 
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But Plato goes a step further and gives exact advice 
concerning the necessity for security in the one who argues. 
He says that the sense of security in the person who pro- 
claims an argument determines his persuasive power and .- 
the lack of that security defeats his purpose: 

To delare the truth about matters of high interest which 
a man honors and loves among wise men who love him need 
occasion no faltering nor fear in his mind; but to carry on 
an argument when you yourself are only a hesitating in- 
quirer ...is a dangerous and slippery thing; and the danger 
is not that I shall be laughed at, but that I shall miss the 
truth where I have most need to be sure of my footing, 
and drag my friends after me in the fall. 

The third homiletical imperative is that the preacher 
make his truth luminous and attractive through the use of 
illustrative material. In this the preacher finds Plato an 
instructive partner. Tradition has it that when Plato met 
Socrates, he was so captivated by the great teacher that 
he went home and burned all the notes and books that he 
had made up to that time. Therefore, when he undertook 
to write the dialogues that we have now, Plato made Soc- 
rates the ideal and example of all that he himself taught. 
He does this with a skill surpassed only by the Gospel writ- 
ers’ account of the life of Jesus. The character and deeds 
of Socrates stud every page, and the preacher who reads 
them will find Socrates walking over the threshold of his 
mind to illustrate the truths that he is planning to expound 
next Sunday. The court scenes in the Apology (Plato’s ac- 
count of Socrates’ trial for his life) resound with words of 
Socrates such as these: “I ought not to do anything common 
or mean in the hour of danger .. . The difficulty, my friends, 
is not in avoiding death, but in avoiding unrighteousness; 


for that runs faster than death .. . I care not one straw 
for death. My only fear is that I shall do an unrighteous 
or unholy thing... for to die is gain.” 


Not only does Plato give the life of Socrates as illustra- 
tive material, but he also affords an abundance of help 
in his cunning description of other characters of his day. 
Old men, facing the last years of their lives, discuss how 
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it feels to grow old. Young, cocksure sophists, blustering 
about and impressing people with much ado about nothing, — 
are silenced by the irritating irony of Socrates. More sea- 
soned veterans of life and thought are seen as lean panthers 
stealthily approaching the prey of falsehood and error. The 
common notions of people of the day are put on the lips 
of these characters, and the flaws of society and the rotten- 
ness of politics are carefully etched into their personalities 
rather than lambasted with dogmatic broadsides. There 
these faults stand self-condemned by one’s emotional re- 
pulsiveness to such people. 


But Plato is the preacher’s kinsman in that he, too, felt 
the necessity for illustrating his own truth. Consequently, 
he turned to the elaborate mythology of his day and to 
his own inventive fancy and gave us unforgettable similes, 
allegories and parables. These stories have far-reaching 
implications, but they are simple enough to attract the fancy 
of a child. The myth of Gyges, (found in Book II of the 
Republic) illustrates the belief that righteousness is always 
involuntary and that it is not natural to us to do justly. 
The picture of the true pilot, in Book VI of the Republic, 
is one of the earliest uses of this figure of speech, and de- 
scribes the philosopher-kings of the ideal state. The alle- 
gory of the great beast excoriates the practice of taking 
one’s standards from the crowd rather than from the heav- 
enly realities. 


The allegory of the chariot and the charioteer, told in 
the Phaedrus, aptly describes the ascent of the soul from 
the realm of that which is seen to the realm of that which 
is eternal. But the most effective one is the allegory of 
the den, found in Book VII of the Republic, showing the 
way in which a soul turns from the darkness of the world to 
the light of heaven. This illustration lends itself beauti- 
fully to use in making the fact of conversion vivid and 
concrete in the imagination of people. The preacher who 
steeps his mind in these images will not only find a fresh- 
ness and vitality but a stimulating variety of illustration. 
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The fourth functional element in sermon building is the 
application, making the truth vitally effective in the prac- 
tical and necessary duties of life. Plato offers all sorts of 
suggestions to the careful student of politics, statecraft, 
and social morality. The matters of the home, of educa- 
tion, of the obligations of rulers to people and people to 
rulers, of the place of religion and philosophy in all these 
areas of life are of sustained importance to Plato as he 
unfolds his thoughts. The criticisms of the social mores, 
and the contrast of the actual with the ideal state are per- 
tinent in the crisis of our age. He places on the lips of 
his characters many of the things that appear in modern 
newspapers, and embodies in their personalities original 
traits of which such men as Dale Carnegie, Wendell Willkie, 
Hitler, Mussolini and others are replicas. There is a marked 
contemporaneity about these writings that makes them ap- 
plicable in every age. 


Again, Plato jeers at those who “fancy that by legisla- 
tion they will make an end to frauds in contracts. ... They 
are in reality cutting off the heads of a hydra.” Morality 
is seen to be not a legislative but a spiritual achievement. 
Thus matters of the relations between the rich and the poor, 
the laborer and the owner, the ignorant and the learned 
fall under the moral criticism of Plato. The preacher who 
follows these criticisms will be jerked into a renewed 
social consciousness that will find expression in his choice 
of subjects for preaching. 


Thus explanation, argumentation, illustration, and ap- 
plication are the working parts of the sermon with which 
Plato affords the preacher plenteous help. But the style 
of the preacher is to the working parts of his sermon as 
lubrication is to a powerful mechanism, smoothing out all 
friction, affording ease and beauty of performance. In 
matters of style, the preacher can learn both by direction 
and by absorption from Plato. By direction, Plato gives 
specific guidance concerning the speaker’s style. He may | 
be said to have a philosophy of style: All men possess an 
outward and an inward self. These two selves function 
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either together with each other or antagonistic to each 
other. If they function together and in harmony with 
each other, and a man is securely at peace with himself,. 
his thoughts will be clear and forthright, and his expression 
will be beautiful and harmonious, just as an orchestra pro- 
duces good music when it is in harmony. Plato says: “Ugli- 
ness and discord and inharmonious motion are closely 
allied with ill words and ill natures, just as grace and 
harmony are twin sisters of goodness and virtue ana bear 
their likeness... .” It is out of the very nature of a per- 
son that his style arises; it is “out of the abundance of the 
heart that the mouth speaketh.” The style is the man. 

And finally, as the preacher absorbs the spirit of beauty 
which pervades the writings of Plato, he feels a spiritual 
transformation. He moves in the same atmosphere that 
provided the inspiration for such literature as John Locke’s 
Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Wordsworth’s 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, Milton’s Comus, and 
other similar literary gems.. The preacher with a reverent 
mind and a hunger for beauty and simplicity of utterance, 
feels himself become what he hungers for as he follows 
this old pagan philosopher into the upper reaches of reality 
in his prayer at the conclusion of the Phaedrus: 

Give me beauty in the inward soul; and may the out- 
ward and inward man be as one. May I reckon the wise 
to be the wealthy, and may I have such a quantity of gold 
as none but the temperate can carry. ... This prayer... is 
enough for me. 


A Note On Reading Sermons 
R. Lofton Hudson 


The question of whether one considers it proper to read 
the sermon from manuscript depends largely on what his 
conception of good preaching is. An old text book on 
preaching states: “Persuasion then is the ultimatum of 
preaching. All else is subsidiary: this is the end.” (1) A 
more recent work by James Black says that “the best 
preaching is always the natural overflow of a ripe mind.” (?)' 
Someone has said that preaching may be defined as “an 
animated dialogue with one part left out”’—that is, the 
“part of the congregation. And many will agree with 
“Father” Taylor, the sailor evangelist, that the business of 
the preacher “is to take something hot out of his own 
heart and shove it into mine.” Whatever may be our own 
particular definition of preaching we must agree with the 
modern English psychologist, Eric S. Waterhouse, when 
he says: “Preaching is by no means simply a matter of what 
is said. It is even more a matter of the impression that 
is given.” (°) 

Students of pastoral theology remind us that Jowett, 
Chalmers, and Canon H. P. Liddon, as well as many others, 
have read every word of their sermons from a manuscript. 
Nevertheless, the public generally for ages has been against 
the policy. In 1729 the church of Scotland, in its assembly, 
declared the reading of sermons to be “displeasing to the 
people of God and an obstruction to the Gospel.” Here 
and there a great preacher has read from a manuscript, 
but many mediocre pulpiteers, following in their steps, 
have made themselves even less effective by the practice 
of reading sermons. In spite of the concensus of opinion 
by authorities that it is undesirable, there are still those 
who affect scholarship and display pedantry by using a 
manuscript in the pulpit. 

One of the first objections that may be brought against 
this practice of reading sermons is that it prevents the 
proper “mental set” for the sermon. By “mental set” or 
“readiness” we mean the state or attitude of mind that 
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makes it possible for the speaker to start the mind in the 
direction in which he wishes it to go. If the preacher’s 
eye is glued to a manuscript, or if sheets of paper are 
visible as he speaks, there will be immediate distraction 
and prejudice on the part of the audience. Many people 
feel that if the speaker can not remember what he has 
to say he has no right to expect the hearer to do so. When 
it becomes evident that the preacher is reading from a 
manuscript, the listener tends to set himself for several 
minutes of boredom. The primary factor of the mind 
being in a receptive or active mood is more or less absent. 

Another important aspect of preaching, closely related 
to that of “mental set,” is the atmosphere created by the 
preacher. A significant aspect of Christianity is its spon- 
taneity, its testimonial approach to religion. This spon- 
taniety, even though not carried out to the extent of the 
preacher’s posing as inspired, must find expression in the 
minister’s fact, his voice, his words, and his spirit of en- 
thusiasm in the delivery of his message. It is obvious that 
the manuscript tends to thwart this “divine enthusiasm,” 
for lack of better words. Dr. Waterhouse, whom. we have 
already quoted says: “Too many preachers today effect 
an over-quiet style. True though it be that bellowing is 
not earnestness, yet the great orators who never raised 
their voices at places where emphasis is needed are hard 
to find.” The true sermon is not a lecture, therefore should 
not be delivered in the lecturer’s mode. 

Another approach to the problem of reading the sermon 
is that of the educational psychologist. Henry P. Moore 
reports an experiment using a manuscript and speaking 
the same material in a typical classroom situation. He 
memorized a five-minute biography of the great Helmholtz. 
This was read to one class but delivered from memory to 
an equivalent group. Through pre-rehearsal the same 
tempo and intonation were preserved in the two classes. 
When subsequently tested for their knowledge of this 
section of the material, it was found that the audience to 
whom the material had been freely delivered remembered 
36 per cent more than did the audience to whom the 
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material had been read from the manuscript. As he sum- 
marized his findings, “the disposition of an audience to 
give attention is one third greater for spoken utterance than 
for reading.” He says further, that “to the extent that a 
teacher makes use of note in the classroom, to that extent 
he is incurring the danger of reducing the real function in 
the college to the mere marking of class attendance.” (*) 

The question of whether a sermon should be read should 
not be answered on a basis of the wish of the speaker or 
its appeal to his vanity. It should be decided wholly on 
a basis of the effect of the sermon on the audience. By 
the effect on the audience we mean two things: the psycho- 
logical conditioning of the audience; and a similar thing, 
the ability of the audience to remember what was preached. 
If the audience was not changed, nor enlightened, nor 
able to remember what was said, the sermon was cer- 
tainly a failure. The research of Dr. Moore and the 
opinion of the general public would indicate that, as a 
rule, reading sermons is undesirable. 

If we would accept the advice of Dr. Waterhouse, to 
whom we have already referred, one should never read 
a sermon. “One can understand a man who writes a pro- 
posal of marriage and sends it, but surely no man ever 
produced a manuscript from his pocket and read his pro- 
posal! It is hardly less unfitting to read a sermon meant 
to woo men and women to righteousness and God... . 
Others read their sermon through sheer laziness, to save 
the trouble of getting a sermon ready for delivery. To 
these my advice is short—to resign the habit or the min- 
istry.” One is reminded of the witticism by Dr. Howard 
Odum who reported the words of an old Negro woman 
who said, “When a person aint got no education, he sho 
has to use his brains.” Dr. Odum added to this: “When 
you haven’t either, you use a manuscript.” 


(1) John A. Kern, The Ministry to the Congregation, 1910, p. 233.- 

(2) James Black, The Mystery of Preaching, p. 72. 

(3) Eric Waterhouse, Psychology and Pastoral Work, p. 188. 

(4) H. T. Moore, “The Attention Value of Lecturing Without Notes,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, X(1919), 467-69. : 


Historical Society Bulletin 
Georgia Baptist Annual 


Dr. B. D. Ragsdale has been secretary of the Georgia 
Baptist Convention forty-nine years. He has the file of 
annuals under his tenure complete but for 1897-1898. These 
he has bound with his own hand and contributed the set 
to the Society. Such a valuable gift has utmost gratitude. 
If any readers can supply the missing numbers they will 
be greatly appreciated. 


History Building 


The Southern Presbyterians have at Montreat, N. C., a 
very extraordinary library and museum of Presbyterian 
history. Their rooms in the Assembly Inn have become 
so crowded as to require some new facilities. This is now 
to be provided by the erection of a splendid History Build- 
ing. We understand the cost is to be $40,000.00. A highly 
efficient administrator, with clerical help, has been in charge 
for years. Now there will be enlarged freedom and use- 
fulness. Contrast this with our meager, utterly inadequate 
provision for Southern Baptist history. This must be 
corrected. 


Convention Centennial Program 


Under the aggressive leadership of the dynamic Louie 
D. Newton as chairman, a large committee representing all 
the organized interests of Southern Baptists is now work- 
ing on the program for the Centenary Convention May 
8-14, 1945. 

This is late to begin and affords too little time for all 
that should be done. Blame it on the war. Nor is it possi- 
ble to know now how elaborate a program can be carried 
out. The committee is working on the assumption of free- 
dom for full celebration. 

Among the features will be an historical pageant to 
portray the epochal developments through the century. It 
will be planned to produce a moving picture of this pag- 
eant, and other pictures, to be made available for visual 
education in our history. 
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Ridgecrest 


The program of the Society at Ridgecrest August 29 will 
emphasize the Baptist history in the development of Re- 
ligious Liberty. A business meeting of the Society will be 
held in the afternoon, which should prove to be the most 
important meeting since the organization six years ago. 


Book Reviews 


The Postwar Strategy of Religion. By Joseph M. Gray. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York, Nashville, 1944. 186 pages. 


If the reader can hold out through the first chapter with 
its biting sarcasm, its contemptuous ridicule of most of the 
attempts of conferences in Great Britain and America to 
formulate plans for a righteous and durable peace, its bril- 
liant, epigramatic excoriating of what he denounces as 
hypocrisy of the currently popular diagnoses and proposed 
remedies for world tragedy, and will then go on into the 
subsequent chapters, he will find himself growing in appre- 
ciation and in approval of the main purposes and proposi- 
tions of the book. 

The title of the book is military and the chapters carry 
out the war concept. The first one is devoted, as suggested, 
to shaming the superficial and misleading reports of the 
Reconnaissance division concerning the fields and forces 
which involve Christianity in a conflict with the powers 
of darkness. 


The Enemy Bases of Supply are located in the second 
chapter, as (1) materialist interpretation of life; (2) the 
philosophy of state totalitarianism. Opposing religion are 
“the atheisms of history and experiences”; and these in turn 
are expressed in “the totalitarian mind and the atrophy of 
morals inevitably associated with it” present in much of 
the world’s leadership today. Germany and Japan are only 
“their most savage expressions.” The supply bases for all 
this are absorption of human energies in materialistic civil- 
ization; and humanistic philosophy. The two combine in 
producing in religion a passion for a social gospel that 
ignores the individual and suppresses the spiritual and per- 
sonal values which are primary in the immediate demands 
for “the good life” in terms of physical welfare. 

The education of the world, in its various lines of in- 
terest (and exploitation?) during the last few hundred years’ 
in its most powerful trends which have issued in the present — 
crisis has been determined successively and in accumulation 
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by Machiavelli in political theory, Nietzsche in national 
social theory, Thomas Hardy in literary contamination of 
popular thinking, and John Dewey in educational philosophy 
and practice which have so seriously misdirected Amer- 
ica and left her unfitted for her part in meeting world 
conditions. 

Dr. Gray finds the church leaders chiefly occupied with 
Tactics whereas what is needed is Christian Strategy. Next 
he points out the errors and the lack of essential under- 
standing manifest in “The Mass of Maneuver” method by 
which Christian leadership thinks to solve the problems of 
an ineffective Christianity by Ecclesiastical. union, as if 
massing bewildered and worldly-wise groups would make 
them wiser and more spiritually resourceful. 

In his fifth chapter Dr. Gray calls for transferring the 
conflict from The Terrain of scientific naturalism to per- 
sonal supernaturalism. In this discussion is found some 
of the most incisive and compelling exposure and challenge. 

Next we must have assured confidence in “The High 
Command.” This means God. There is no hope for human- 
ity apart from religion; no hope for religion apart from God. 
Too long too many “of the spokesmen of religion have not 
been affirming the supernatural”, and have thought to serve 
by adding God onto. an autonomous natural process which 
included and incorporated man under the magic of scien- 
tific manipulation. “Some fundamental convictions that 
must be reestablished can be identified.” (1) One...isa 
satisfying correlation of the power of God and the freedom 
of man. (2) Another is “a satisfactory doctrine of special 
providences .. . in keeping with the inexorable sequences 
...in nature and with the realisms of human experiences.” 
(3) Only God of “reality and character,” whose purposes 
include us all, and of whom “one becomes immediately 
aware ... by intuitions and experience which intelligence 
accepts though it does not understand” “will keep the 
preacher’s social gospel from becoming the enthusiasm of 
a humanitarian for material improvement instead of the 
zeal of a Christian for spiritual progress.” Such a God the 
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Christian finds “revealed with certainty and satisfaction 
only in a personal adventure of life...” 

The discussion comes to its climax in a chapter that 
looks Beyond the Objective of a world order or any good 
life to issue from any source after this war. “This faces 
us with the more serious of the spiritual recessions of our 
time, which is the indifference on the part of contemporary 
men, both within the Church and out of it, to belief in im- 
mortality.” ‘The alternative to immortality is atheism,” 
and for an atheistic humanity there is no hope, nor any 
despair, only vacuity and nothingness, neither reason nor. 
impossibility of concern. 

That these chapters represent in considerable measure 
lectures made before this war, modified and adjusted 
to the purpose and framework of this volume is clear 
to the careful reader. This means only that they rep- 
resent the matured convictions concerning “the deep down 
things” of an earnest Christian thinker and a brilliant 
rhetorical writer and speaker. The eternal things are not 
of temporal origin but are disclosed in temporal situations 
and must be applied in the solution of temporal problems. 
This book will help to do that. 

W. O. Carver 


The Case for Christianity. By C. S. Lewis.. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1943. 56 pages. $1.00. 

A former atheist, the author of this charming little book 
seeks to convince others of the reasonableness of the Chris- 
tian faith. He is the author of The Screwtape Letters, The 
Problem of Pain, and other books. This volume consists 
of some radio talks given in England, and the book was pub- 
lished there under the title The Broadcast Talks. 


The book has only 56 pages. It is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with “Right and Wrong as a Clue 
to the Meaning of the Universe,” while the second deals 
with “What Christians Believe.” It is amazing how much 
the author says with so few words. He approaches the 
subject in a very elementary way, and yet all of his dis- 
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cussion is stimulating and convincing. He does not write 
as a theologian, but as a Christian layman, as a popular 
radio speaker. If I were a chaplain, I would welcome this 
little volume to pass on to the men in my unit. If I were 
a pastor, I would welcome it as a help in stimulating inter- 
est that leads to faith. It is the best little book that I know 
for that purpose. One could pick a paragraph almost at 
random and read it to friends with the confident assurance 
that they would immediately ask for the privilege of read- 
ing the whole book. There is only one spot in it with which © 
I differ seriously, and that is the author’s suggestion that 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper should be classed with be- 
lief as the “three things that spread the Christ life for us.” 
But even on this score the reader must remember that the 
author is seeking to stimulate interest in the Christian faith 
in such general terms as to avoid distinctions between 
Catholics and Protestants. It is not a theological treatise. 
H. W. Tribble 


The Varieties of New Testament Religion. By Ernest F. Scott. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons... 310 pages. $2.75. 

The strength of early Christianity was in the variety of 
the approaches to it and interpretations of it. There was 
a diversity of ideas as to the meaning of the Gospel but 
always a unity of Spirit in its proclamation. It was this 
diversity and the freedom granted to the early interpreters 
that permitted Christianity in its early days to grow un- 
hampered by rigid doctrine. 

This in brief is the argument developed in this stimulat- 


ing book. The timeliness of the theme may be judged from 
these words from the Preface: 


“There are many signs today of a growing movement 
towards church unity, and with this movement the author 
is in the fullest sympathy. -He cannot but feel, however, 
that in the desire for unity things that are more important 
may be sacrificed. Liberty is inherent in the Christian faith, 
and liberty always makes for difference. If the church is 
ever to be truly united, it must leave men free to differ.” 
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Again the timeliness of Dr. Scott’s theme is emphasized 
in these words from the closing paragraph of the book: 


“In the world-wide church of today no true unity is 
conceivable; and this is no matter for regret. So long as 
men are moving forward to some ever larger good, there 
will be divisions. So long as men are free, they will follow 
the light within them and refuse to bow to any fixed au- 
thority. Division is involved in the very nature of our re- 
ligion, and this is the truth brought home to us as we study 
the writings of the New Testament.” 


In this practical and modern application of his study 
of the New Testament records Dr. Scott speaks for the most 
part like a Southern Baptist though it may be readily ad- 
mitted that he reaches his conclusions from a premise that 
Southern Baptists generally do not hold, namely, that there 
is diversity of interpretation of the Gospel on the part of 
the New Testament writers. However this may be, it is 
worth saying in passing that if some Southern Baptist 
spokesman had said the same things quoted above from 
Dr. Scott’s book, it would have been set down against us 
by our church-union minded brethren as another expression 
of our narrowness. 


Dr. Scott’s book is packed with stimulating and con- 


troversial ideas and statements. There is much meat in . 


these pages. Dr. Scott is a scholar of the first rank. He is 
never dull. Testimony to these facts is the choice of seven 
of his books as selections of the Religious Book Club. The 
book under review is one of these selections. 

But there are inconsistencies and untenable positions in 
these pages too numerous to mention. There is consider- 
able doubt in the mind of this reviewer that Dr. Scott has 
established his thesis. That there was difference in ap- 
proach to the meaning of the Gospel on the part of the 
New Testament writers is obvious, but this is not to say 
that these writers entertained conceptions that were at 
variance with the fundamental character of the Gospel. 
Dr. Scott goes far afield and gives every evidence of forc- 
ing his thesis. in making the Epistle to the Hebrews “the 
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first manifesto of Western and more especially of Latin 
Christianity.” It seems to me that Dr. Scott has completely 
missed the spirit and purpose of this epistle in maintaining 
that “the writer never escapes from the sacerdotal mode 
of thought.” Also it seems to me he is wrong in making 
the Epistle of James the expression of a moralism that is 
essentially different from the ethical system of the Gospels. 
Again Dr. Scott has gone wrong, I think, in his assumption 
that Jesus was an apocalyptist, and he seems unable to dis- 
tinguish between apocalytic, eschatology and symbolism. 

The strongest chapter in the book is “The Religion of 
Paul.” In his discussion of Paul’s religion the author takes 
sharp issue with those who hold that Paul was the creator 
of Gentile Christianity.- He rightly says: Paulinism, rightly 
understood, is no mere type of Christianity but is the re- 
ligion itself, in its ultimate meaning.” 

Here is a book worth reading and re-reading, even 
though one lays it aside with the feeling that the bad things 
in it are freely mixed with the good. 


Edward A. McDowell 


The Rise of Christian Education. By Lewis J. Sherrill. New 
York; The Macmillan Company. 350 pages. Price $2.50. 

Many books have appeared within recent years dealing 
with aspects of Christian education from the historical view- 
point, but there remained need for a comprehensive account 
of the rise of Christian education that began with its roots 
in ancient soil and continued the story through the medieval 
period to the beginnings of modern Christian education 
as they appeared at the Reformation. Dean Sherrill has 
produced a work for which students and teachers have 
been waiting. That the volume is accurate, scholarly, in- 
teresting and readable goes without saying for those who 
are acquainted with the author and his previous works. 

The initial inquiry is. directed, as one would expect, to 
the character and purposes of Jewish education. Jesus 
Christ came not to destroy but to fulfill, and utilized all 
that suited his purpose in both the content and the method 
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of Judaism. That Jesus should ,have become teacher and 
that education should have been made the chief vehicle 
of his redemptive enterprise, are unfailingly significant. 
What Jesus taught concerning the character of God and 
the kingdom of God are the two great subjects about which 
the author gathers his discussion of the Master Teacher. 
The primitive Christian community caught from their 
Master his vision.and enthusiasm and proposed through 
teaching to continue what Jesus had begun. What they | 
taught and how they taught and with what results form 
the subjects of the author’s investigation as he seeks to get 
the heart of “the content and the method of Christian 
propaganda during the apostolic era.” 

How did Christianity come to lose its genius for teaching 
during the succeeding medieval centuries? This history 
has often been traced, but the story is retold with fresh- 
ness and power. New insights into the failure of “the 
Church” are developed. Conviction comes anew to the 
reader that a pure and true Christianity is impossible apart 
from Christian education. 

The Lutheran Reformation, marking the turning point 
for the new era, may best be viewed as the Renaissance 
on its religious side. Its chief significance lies in its redis- 
covery of education as indispensable to Christianity. The 
best chapter of the book is the final summary of results—in 
life, in restoring Christ as the central object of faith, in 
rediscovering the Christian Church as a spiritual democracy, 
in re-establishing channels between God and man. The 
study of these historic sources of Christian education point 
to the deep need of creating a better education in the future. 
“The parent spring of this better education must lie, not 
in little techniques, but deep in the Christian’s experience 
of God. As that is renewed, so can education be renewed. 
But as for the education itself, we can learn much from 
the long past as we live out into tomorrow.” 

This volume may well prove to be “the book of the 
year” in religious education. 

G. S. Dobbins 
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Christianity and Democracy. By Jacques Maritain. ‘Scribners. 
$1.25. 

In the vital association of Christianity and democracy 
is the only hope for the world now in process of liquidation. 
So says Professor Maritain in this throbbing discussion of 
the task of our time. If we want civilization to survive 
we must in courage and hope work to achieve “a world of 
free men imbued in its. secular substance by a genuine 
and living Christianity, a world in which the inspiration 
of the Gospel will orient common life toward a heroic 
humanism.” 

Professor Maritain is a Frenchman and the book is 
dedicated to the people of France. The last chapter is 
largely addressed to France. All the way through one is 
conscious of an appeal to the people of the world, and es- 
pecially of France and of other victims of oppression, to 
rise to a realization of the worth of the common man and 
to the moral and spiritual strength of Christian faith, as 
the only way toward a peaceful world order. 

What happens in the world that will replace the liqui- 
dated “modern world” will depend “primarily on the force 
of arms.” The Axis powers in victory would plunge the 
world into centuries of night. An Allied Nations’ victory 
would open the door to reconstruction. But the war is not the 
whole answer. “The war will not be truly won, the peace 
will not be won, unless during the war itself a new world 
will take shape which will emerge in victory—and in which 
the classes, races and nations today oppressed will be 
liberated.” And the shape of that world must be formed 
by the forces of a realized democracy as over against a 
partial and theoretical democracy, a form and ideal of 
common life which “springs in its essentials from the in- - 
spiration of the Gospel and cannot subsist without it.” 

There are stimulating chapters on the Tragedy of the 
Democracies, the Evangelical Inspiration and the Secular 
Conscience, the True Essence of Democracy, and the New 
Leadership. Preachers would do well to read this book. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 
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The Radiant Life. By Rufus M. Jones. The Macmillian Com- 
pany. 154 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Jones calls this book a companion volume to New 
Eyes for Invisibles and explains the title by saying, “In 
spite of the darkness of the time some gleams of radiance 
have got into the book.” To which this reviewer wishes 
to make reply in this fashion: “Much radiance has got into 
your book, Dr. Jones, and many who read it in these dark 
_ days will be helped to see the light in spite of the darkness.” 

The volume contains some previously published articles 
and includes the Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality at Har- 
vard University. “The other chapters of the book,” says the 
author, “are meditations on great spiritual issues of life.” 

A reading of these up-lifting essays gives one an under- 
standing of the influence that Rufus Jones has had upon 
American Christianity. Here is revealed the happy blend- 
ing of authentic mysticism, wholesome ethics and compelling 
philosophy that has given to the work of Dr. Jones its power. 

This volume is a tonic. He who reads it cannot but catch 
something of the great radiance that characterizes the au- 
thor’s own experience with Christ. 

Edward A. McDowell 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leonard Hodgson. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1941. 237 pages. $2.50. 

The author of this very worthy book attempts to set 
forth the Doctrine of the Trinity against the background of 
the history of Christian thought and in terms of present- 
day thinking. He begins with a study of the teachings in 
the New Testament that bear upon the subject, and then he 
analyzes the doctrine in relation to the larger Christian 
view of theology and philosophy. Then he gives a digest 
of the views held by Augustine, Aquinas, and Calvin. In 
his last lecture he treats the relation of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity to the Christian theology. As he says, Christianity 
is necessarily a Trinitarian religion. There are eight appen- 
dices attached treating such subjects as “Reason and Revela- 
tion in the Summa Theologica and the Institutes,” ‘“Psy- 
chological Predispositions to Belief,” “The Distinction Be- 
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tween Justifying and Saving Faith,” “The Controversies 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ “Notes on 
Some Recent Contributions to the Theology of the Trinity,” 
and so on. 

We need more books of this calibre bearing upon the 
central theme of the Christian faith. It is a thorough treat- 
ment, and yet it is presented in a surprisingly brief and 
readable volume. Aside from Karl Barth’s treatment in 
his great book The Doctrine of the Word of God, I do not 
know of a book within the past two decades that handles 
this subject with comparable clarity and thoroughness. No 
student of the Christian faith can go very far without facing 
the necessity of coming to grips with the Trinitarian char- 
acter of our conception of God. It is at once the most dif- 
ficult and the most essential of all the basic doctrines. With- 
out it we cannot have an adequate interpretation of Christ, 
or of the Eternal Father, or of the Holy Spirit. Without it 
any attempt to solve the problem of the generation of the 
Son or of the procession of the Holy Spirit will meet with 
failure. This book will help any careful reader to face the 
problems and to find the solution that is inherent in the 
revelation of God in Christ. Get this book, read it through 
carefully, then take sections of it for more thorough study, 
and you will always be grateful to the author and publisher 
for it. H. W. Tribble 


Church and State in Education. By William Clayton Bower. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 102 pages. Price $1.00. 

In the transition period through which we are passing 
as a nation we would no doubt readily agree with Dr. 
Bower that “one of the crucial problems confronting the 
educational leaders of America is the relation of religion 
to education in a democracy.” That separation of church 
and state does not mean the divorcement of government 
from religion, except at grave peril, has been demonstrated 
unforgettably by certain nations of Europe. That religion 
has .a place in public education is coming increasingly to 
be held by thoughtful Christian churchmen as well as 
political statesmen. How to preserve the principle of 
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separation of church-and state and at the same time pre- 
vent the state from becoming paganized through secular 
education is a question that clamors for answer. 

Many experiments have been carried on during the past 
quarter-century looking to some practical plan whereby 
the Bible might be taught in the public schools or on pub- 
lic school time. Difficulties in the way of “released time” 
or “free time” are so great as to render this type of religious 
instruction impracticable for the great majority of com- 
munities. Bible or other religious teaching in the public 
schools themselves has become increasingly popular and 
acceptable, yet this plan has met with warning and op- 
position by many who sincerely fear this encroachment on 
the principle of “a free church in a free state.” 

Dr. Bower, with his usual lucidness and comprehensive 
information, analyzes the problems involved, points to the 
ways which have been tried, and then suggests possibilities 
for the broadening of religious education in the public 
schools that should prove more acceptable to religionists 
and to public school people alike. He thinks that contro- 
versy should be avoided, and that “the part of wisdom 
would seem to be that small scale experiments should be 
undertaken under wise and careful supervision in select 
communities where there is a relative homogeneity of 
population and where the initial difficulties are not too 
great. “In the solution of a problem so complex and diffi- 
cult time and patience will be required so that a theoretical 
approach may be constantly checked and corrected by ex- 
perience.” The concluding chapters, “Toward a Construc- 
tive Solution” by the church and by. the family are well 
worth thoughtful consideration. 

G. S. Dobbins 


The Thrill of Tradition. By James Moffatt. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 200 pages. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Moffatt is Emeritus Professor of Church History 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York. This new book 
evidences the scholarship one would expect. Innumerable 
and illuminating facts from the history of the churches— 
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some of which facts are invaluable aids to the sermon 
maker—spangle the pages. Of equal interest and help are 
the quotations from and references to great literature, with 
which a familiarity surprising even in Dr. Moffatt is shown. 
The chief adverse criticism from me is that the style is 
somewhat heavy at times, and occasionally even obscure. 

The theme of. the book is the origin, development and 
criticism of the Christian tradition. The criticism reveals 
the vital and valid elements in contrast with the useless 
and temporary. Tradition is “the pulse of the timeless 
in time ... the throb of being in contact with some living 
truth or force which is older and larger than ourselves. 
One of its functions is to supply an incentive for us... it 
is a vitality which is alive to the need for change for the 
sake of self-preservation and efficiency in a growing world 
of discovery.” Still, “above all things, it enters a sturdy 
protest against the notion that up-to-date views and im- 
pressions of the passing day are the first or last word upon 
the eternal issues of the human soul.” 

The six chapters are reworked from lectures given at 
the University of Virginia. Church history students will 
revel in the details supplied by a master and will profit 
from this new approach. 

S. L. Stealey 


From Science to God. By Karl Schmidt. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1944. 169 pages. $2.00. 

We are witnessing a world on the point of collapsing. 
Only religious faith can save the world. But, ironically, 
religious faith is at low ebb, and skepticism is the modern 
mood. This is because of the supposed conflict between 
faith and reason, between religion and science. The urgent 
need today is therefore to resolve this conflict: to render 
religious faith reasonable to the modern man, to show the 
harmony between religion and science in order that there 
may be a rebirth of true religion over the world. This is 
the task of Christian Apologetics. _ 

In such form Dr. Karl Schmidt, Professor of Philosophy 
at Carleton College, states the problem, which he then 
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proceeds to attack in vigorous fashion. Arguing for the 
priority of reason over faith, he makes a purely rational 
approach. He finds science, ethics, and theology to be sepa- 
rate domains, so that there is no possibility of actual con- 
flict between scientific truth and theological truth. But 
he discovers common ground between the separate domains, 
which necessitates the positing of God as the common de- 
nominator, the Creator of all reality, who is thinking us 
into being and thinking our thoughts through us. Physics 
and Psychology both require this concept. The necessity 
of God is established, as over against Humanism. Is God, 
however, more than a necessary hypothesis? In what sense 
is He objectively real? Schmidt grapples with these ques- 
tions. There will be disagreement as to how well he has 
answered. 

This philosophy is not concerned primarily with vindi- 
cating Christianity as a particular form of religion. It is 
concerned with religion in its universal aspect, or with 
Ethical Theism. Dr. Schmidt does, however, regard Chris- 
tianity as an embodiment of the kernel of religious truth 
in a significant form. His philosophy is an eclectic one, 
basically a type of Absolute Idealism akin to that of W. E. 
Hocking. To many it may seem that he has solved the 
problems of religion by definition only. Many others, how- 
ever, should find here real help in adjusting their thinking 
so as to hold to their belief in modern science and at the 
same time develop a robust religious faith. 

H. C. Goerner 


The Earliest Gospel. By Frederick C. Grant. Abingdon-Cokes- 
buy Press. 270 pages . $2.50. 

This is a critical study of the Gospel of Mark upon the 
basis of full use of Form Criticism as this theory is inter- 
preted by one of its leading exponents in America. Setting 
forth what he conceives to be the method of the Gospel’s 
formation from the early sources, Dr. Grant goes on to 
discuss other questions that arise, among them these: Was 
Mark written in Aramaic? Was Jerusalem or Galilee the 
center of the tradition that gave rise to Mark’s Gospel? What 


was the theology of Mark? What was the Passion Narrative 
of Mark? Was Mark a Pauline Gospel? Was Mark anti- 
Semitic? Does Mark have a “social” Gospel? 

These are all interesting questions and they are dis- 
cussed with an erudition befitting the scholarship possessed 
by Dr. Grant. His book will doubtless serve as a guide on 
these questions for some time to come for those who are 
committed to the ways and methods of the Form Critical 
school. If one does not agree with the author’s method or 
conclusions he can find no fault with Dr. Grant’s spirit. This 
is manifested in graciousness of expression and tolerance 
of the views of others. Moreover, if we accept the author’s 
protestations of orthodoxy—he can still recite with sincerity 
the Apostle’s Creed—there is no reason for us to disagree 
with his theology. Dr. Grant’s claim is that Form Criticism 
is “compatible with complete orthodoxy—certainly with 
Barthian orthodoxy!” It is good to have this assurance from 
our friends of the Form Critical school that they are sound 
in the faith and that they respect the creed. In effect it is 
an assurance that they will not employ the methods of Form 
Criticism to tear certain important statements from the 
Apostles’ Creed as they have employed them to remove the 
“accretions” from the Gospels! 

Dr. Grant admits that there are conservative scholars 
who view the Form Critical method “with distrust, or even 
openly oppose it.” This can be explained, he says, “partly 
by the extremity of the conclusions drawn by some advo- 
cates of form criticism, for example by Professor R. H. 
Lightfoot in his Bampton Lectures; and partly by the ultra- 
conservatism of men who are incapable of altering their 
views in later life. In spite of such opposition, it is probable 
that form criticism has come to stay.” 

This is the confidence of an enthusiast for a cause that is 
new and popular. It may be that Dr. Grant is right that 
Form Criticism “has come to stay,” but not all of the scholars 
who refuse to accept it are those motivated by fear of R. H. 
Lightfoot’s extreme conclusions and ultraconservatives in- 
capable because of age of altering their views. There is a 
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considerable group of progressive scholars who do not be- 
lieve that Form Criticism has proved its case. These scholars 
are neither reactionary nor dumb. They know very well 
that the Form,Critics are highly subjective in their judg- 
ments of the material in the Gospels which is labeled “accre- 
tions;” they know that the Form Critics draw their con- 
clusions for the most part from hypotheses; they aré also 
aware of the fact that there is considerable disagreement 
among the Form Critics themselves. Furthermore, they find 
it quite difficult to accept the judgment of men living in 
the twentieth century concerning the organization, even to 
the minutest details, of writings that came into being in 
the first century, as against the judgment of the men who 
composed the writings, especially in view of the complete 
lack of tangible evidence available to the men of the 
twentieth century as a basis for judgment. 

But we shall go no further in criticism of Form Criticism. 
Let him who is interested in Mark’s Gospel, particularly 
in the critical questions connected with it, secure Dr. Grant’s 
book and read it. And if there be those who desire to see 
Form Criticism at work and are curious to know just what 
it does in a practical way, let them edify themselves by a 
careful reading of this volume. Don’t be misled! This is 
no textbook on Form Criticism, it is only a demonstration 
of the application of the method of Form Criticism to one of 
the Gospels. The demonstration is accompanied by the 
raising of a number of interesting questions and the dis- 
cussion of many matters related to Mark’s Gospel. Some 
of the discussion is enlightening, some perplexing, some 
exasperating. Edward A. McDowell. 


God and Man in Missions. By W. O. Carver. Broadman Press, 
Nashville, 1944. 83 pages. Paper 25 cents. 

Every person needs a philosophy of life and of history. 
For the the Christian this philosophy should be grounded 
in the Bible. When the Bible is rightly understood, the philo- 
sophy of the Christian must include the world-wide mis- 
sionary enterprise as a central and inescapable factor. No 
one has been more tireless in seeking to get men to see 
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and accept this fact than has W. O. Carver. His latest 
publication is brief, but profound and compelling. 

God and Man in Missions is a series of five expository 
studies showing the missionary theme of the Bible. The 
passages examined are: Isaiah 44:24-45:25; Exodus 19:1-6; 
Psalm 22, Matt. 11:20-29; and 2 Cor. 5:11-6:1. Many other 
passages are drawn in for briefer mention. Topics dis- 
cussed in the five chapters are: “Why God Made the 
World”; “Why God Chose Israel”; “Why God Lets His 
Servant Suffer”; “The Son of Man under the Burden of 
Mankind”; and “Worldwide Christianity.” If one will sit 
down and read thoughtfully these chapters, it is difficult 
to see how he can avoid rising to act with greater devo- 
tion for the cause of world evangelization. The minister 
will find here food for his own soul, and also that worthy 
to be shared with his people. 

The material here presented was given as a series of 
_ lectures by Dr. Carver at Ridgecrest in the summer of 
1943. Published by popular demand, the book becomes 
one in the new series of Foreign Mission study-books for 
the year 1944. 

H. C. Goerner 


The Manner of Prayer. By William Douglas Chamberlain. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 163 pages. $1.50. 

“This book grew out of Dr. Chamberlain’s conviction 
that the average Church member wants to know more 
about the doctrines upon which his faith rests. Laymen 
and ministers alike are intensely interested in prayer, its 
meaning, and its value to the individual. THE MANNER 
OF PRAYER, then, is a simple and helpful explanation of 
this basic need in man’s daily life. Written to be under- 
stood by the average person, it is essentially a study of 
what the Bible teaches about prayer ... what to expect of 
prayer. It is not a collection of prayers; there is likewise 
no attempt at exhortation. It simply tells what everyone 
wants to know about this vital subject.” 

This is set forth by the author in the following beauti- 
ful passage from his Preface: “Naturally our primary in- 
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terest in prayer will lie in the field of Jesus’ teaching and 
practice. We have no record that he ever discussed prayer 
with anyone who did not already believe in it, so we do 
not know how he would have defended prayer to the 
skeptic. I have an idea that he would have recited its 
fruits or demonstrated its power rather than sought a 
philosophical justification for it. No New Testament writer 
makes a defense of prayer; it is assumed that all men need 
to pray. The question is not, Shall we pray? but, How 
shall we pray’? The answer to that question is naturally 
found in that wonderful prayer which Jesus taught his 
disciples to pray. Along this great highway of the soul’s 
quest for deeper fellowship with God and a more com- 
plete identification of life with the interest of the Kingdom 
of God, one will find genuine help and inspiration. The 
book should be in the hands of all students, teachers and 
ministers. 
J. McKee Adams 


Worship and the Common Life. By Eric Hayman. Cambridge 
University Press. $2.50. 


This book has a kinship with that of Professor Maritain 
reviewed elsewhere. The professor is a Roman Catholic; 
Mr. Hayman is a Quaker. Both are thinking about the 
“common life,” the social relations in which men move 
and the spirit which gives character and direction to those 
relations. Mr. Hayman’s thesis is that “the world situa- 
tion is now presenting a challenge which can only be met 
by the supernatural strength of the Church as the Body 
of Christ on earth. That strength can be made available 
to the world only as it is developed in a worship which 
is sacramental in character, and is expressed in a‘life which 
reflects that sacramental experience. Although the first 
appeal of the book is to the Society of Friends to magnify 
its worship, the author would speak to all Christians. 

The claim of the author is that religion and life should 
not be thought of as consistent one with the other, but 
as “one and indivisible.” 'The high sources of life are laid 
hold of through worship, through “total worship” which 
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“relates all the affairs of the common life to one center 
from which all derive their ese their relevance, their 
inter-relationship and their order.” 

There are two chapters on the End of our Time, and 
Some Conditions of Renewal. The problem is to bring 
religion into the common life, the universal life of the 
people, since the need of the world is to be met only in 
the Cross which is “the mid-point of adoration and service.” 
Chapters on the Common Life, the Individual and the Com- 
mon Life, and the Task of Integration develop the thesis. 
The entire argument is a strong call for a renewal of spir- 
itual religion in the midst of the world’s life. 


J. B. Weatherspoon 


In Quest of a Kingdom. By Taslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 268 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a book that is packed full of the practical, heart- 
searching, hard-hitting preaching for which Leslie Weather- 
head is well known. If one expects to find in the book a © 
scholarly quest for the meaning of the Kingdom of God 
in the light of the historical background and teaching of 
Jesus he will be disappointed. Dr. Weatherhead leaves to 
New Testament scholars the investigations which involve 
these matters, but he does make an effort to interpret in 
modern terms for the man of the street the practical aspects 
and demands of the Kingdom. In this he is for the most ° 
part quite successful, particularly if these studies are seen 
as sermons preached in London during war-time—and this 
no doubt they are, though the reader is not told that they are. 

I was struck by the following statements which give an 
insight into Weatherhead’s slant on things and which, I 
am glad to say, express my own convictions: 

“Apart from religion how can I love my neighbor? In- 
deed, why should I? Apart from religion he is nothing 
to me. I may be attracted by the sentimental idea of lov- 
ing him, but my love evaporates when he plays his phono- 
graph on Sunday afternoons, when his cat scratches up my 
seeds, or his dog bites my maid... . I can love my neighbor 
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only as I see him in the light of God, the God who loves 
us all. I need a much stronger power than sentimentality 
provides, and real religion supplies such power. ... Take 
the second thought. How absurd it is, apart from religion, 
to talk of the infinite worth of man as an individual! What, 
indeed is this little upstart animal creeping and crawling 
on one of the wayside planets amid all the shining hosts — 
of God’s universe? What is he but a gnat in the gleam of 
a million suns, save that the light of God is upon his face, 
and the glory of God is revealed in his spirit, and the pur- 
poses of God can be carried out by his hands?” 

Such statements as these are a sample of the solid intel- 
lectual and spiritual food to be found throughout the book. 

Edward A. McDowell 


What A Man Can Believe. By James D. Smart. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 252 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this straightforward discussion is the 
minister of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Peterborough, 
Ontario. He writes with the combined interests and insights 
of the pastor and the teacher. Beginning with a clear 
analysis of the importance of belief and the way we exercise 
Christian faith, he proceeds to a discussion of the Bible, God 
the Father, Jesus Christ, the Atonement, the Holy Spirit, 
the Church, Forgiveness, and Life Everlasting. 

This is not primarily a theological treatise, and’ yet it 
rings true to what most of us would consider a sane and 
fruitful view. And it is written in language that a thought- 
ful layman can readily grasp. For that reason it is a good 
book also for preachers to read. Some may feel that it does 
not go far enough in its treatment, but for a volume of 252 
pages it covers amazingly well the central doctrines of the 
Christian faith. The central emphasis is vital and conducive 
to the strengthening of faith and the production of a more 
fruitful manner of life. The author does not argue in the 
manner of apologetics, but he states the truths with such 
frankness and obvious sincerity that they are more convinc- 
ing than argument. He leads the reader to look at questions 
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and doubts fearlessly, and to see what may well lie beyond 
the questions. This is the sort of book that one might well 
keep at hand to lend to disturbed friends. Many questions 
are being asked today that point to our Christian faith. A 
book like this will help the pastor, or the chaplain, or the 
teacher to give quiet guidance and steadying support when 
such questions are raised. H. W. Tribble 


Contemporary Thinking About Jesus, An Anthology. Compiled 
by Thomas S. Kepler. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 429 pages. $3.50. 

The character and scope of this work can be no better 
told than by giving the following quotation from the 
Preface: 

“This anthology has one purpose: to give to its readers 
the privilege of communing with a galaxy of scholars about 
Jesus. These thinkers are men and women from different 
schools of New Testament interpretation. Some see Jesus 
through ‘the eye of faith’; others treat him with cool and 
careful objectivity. Some acclaim form criticism as a 
cardinal tool for analyzing the gospel frameworks in which 
his words and acts are set; others are skeptical about such 
an evaluation of gospel traditions. A few are persuaded 
that Jesus was a thoroughgoing eschatologist whose teach- 
ings were an ‘interim ethic’; others feel that much of the 
eschatological interpretations were added by the Christian 
community; and still others believe Jesus taught a “realized 
eschatology.’ Some picture him living in history as a 
prophet or wandering rabbi; others hold that he thought of 
himself as Messiah; others interpret him as living merely 
‘on the edge of history’; and yet others envision the church 
as the continuing center where Christ abides in history. 
Nevertheless, however wide the variation in many of their 
conclusions, they agree in two basic ways: all-ultilize in 
their’ various manners the helpful suggestions of modern 
biblical criticism, and all view Jesus with reverent scholar- 
ship.” 

_ Fifty-five scholars express their opinions about Jesus 
and various aspects of the Gospel tradition in these pages. 
As the Preface suggests, the opinions are varied indeed but 
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the modern liberal mood is much in evidence. The antho- 
logy is valuable in that it presents in brief compass the 
leading ideas of many of the “top-flight” scholars of the day. 


The articles or essays are organized under, five headings 
as follows: I. The Nature of the Synoptic Gospels; II. The 
Portrait of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel; III. Jesus’ Rela- 
tionship to History; IV. Eschatology and Ethics; V. Modern 
Evaluations of Jesus. . 

Edward A. McDowell 


Baptist Missions Among the American Indians. By Carl Coke 
Rister. 127 pages. Paper, 40 cents. 


By Way of Cherokee. By Thelma Sharman Brown. 127 pages. 
Paper, 40 cents. : 


Kimo: A First American. By Pauline Cammack. 127 pages. 
Paper, 40 cents. 


Indian Blankets. By Alpha Marie Gambrell. 62 pages. Paper, 
25 cents. 


Little Morning Light. By Blossom Thompsom. 62 pages. Paper, 
25 cents. 


Indian Resource Book. Edited by Joe W. Burton. 95 pages. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


All published by Home Mission Board, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, 1944. 

The topic for Home Mission study in 1944 is the Amer- 
ican Indian. The Home Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention follows its custom of publishing its. 
own graded series of study books, in addition to various 
similar books by the Missionary Education Movement for 
general use of all denominations. These books deal with 
specific phases of Southern Baptist mission work. 

The series is well prepared, with a book designed for 
each age group and the “resource book” giving additional 
material and suggestions for teaching the series. Not only 
are the different books suited to different ages; each deals 
with a different aspect of Indian missions, so that a single 
reader may peruse all the books without becoming bored 
by repetitions. Some new information is peculiar to each 
volume. 

The adult book, written by Prof. Carl Coke Rister of 
the University of Oklahoma, offers a readable story of 
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Baptist missions to the Indians from 1817 to the present. 
It is by no means a complete history, but is a good intro- 
duction to mission work among the Five Civilized Tribes. 
There are a few inaccuracies, and Dr. Rister fails to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the mission work of Northern 
Baptists and that of Southern Baptists. 

The young peoples’ book deals with the remnant of 
Cherokees in North Carolina. A party of young people 
make an imaginary trip through the reservation, with 
various Indian characters, and observe the Baptist mis- 
sion program. 

Kimo: A First American is the true story of a Pueblo 
Indian boy, told in the first person, through the missionary- 
author, for Intermediates. 

The book for Juniors deals with work among the Blan- 
ket Indians, particularly the Osage mission near Pawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

“Little Morning Light” is an Oklahoma Indian boy of 
Primary age, whose adventures at Bible School are re- 
counted in a way suitable to give his little white friends 
an understanding of what it means for an Indian to be- 
come a Christian. 

All of the books are attractively bound and illustrated. 
Every Baptist church in the South should plan an Indian 
study course during the coming year. With these splendid 
materials any church can have a successful school. 

H. C. Goerner 


The Fall of Christianity. By G. J. Heering. Fellowship Publica- 
tions. $1.50. ; 

Published originally in the Dutch language in 1928, this 
book appeared in England in 1930, and now for the first 
time is published in America. It is a discussion of the 
relation of Christianity to the state and to war. By the 
“Fall of Christianity” is meant Christianity’s change of 
attitude toward war and absolutism after the time of 
Constantine. Before that time there was a prevailing atti- . 
tude of opposition, but since that day there has been a 
steady retreat before the claims of government and the 
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policy of war. Dr. Heering, a famous Dutch theologian, 
here undertakes to trace the Christian attitude from the 
first centuries, bringing out the teachings of Christian lead- 
ers, showing the influences that were brought to bear upon 
the church, and reasons for changing attitudes. 

The conviction of the author lies with the primitive 
church and with those who through the centuries have 
fought state absolutism and the war policy of nations. The 
argument of the book is given in five chapters: Primitive 
Christianity and War; Christianity and the State; The State 
and War; Morality and War; and the Task of Christianity 
Today. From first to last it is a protest against war and 
against Christianity’s acceptance of war in its ethics. 

The historical element of this book should be known by 
Christians, its interpretation of Christian morality and its 
analysis of the meaning of war and the war system ought 
to be studied carefully. The war in which we are now 
engaged will not last forever—will it be repeated? Will 
Christianity set itself to see that it does not happen again? 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


Ancient Greece in Modern America. By John Robertson Mac- 
arthur, professor of Languages at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Published by the Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
396 pages. $6.00. 

To what extent is our modern civilization influenced by 
the culture of ancient Greece? The average American has 
some vague notion about the existence of Greek architec- 
ture in the U. S. and of Greek terms in medical lore, but 
beyond this he knows very little concerning the evidences 
of Hellenistic culture in our midst. Here is a book that 
even the average American can read and enjoy which 
brings together in attractive style the unbelievably numer- 
ous manifestations of the art, science, literature and religion 
of Greece to be found today in American life. The survival 
of Greek influence through the centuries is one of the 
wonders of the world—an undying testimony. to the quality 
of that extraordinary culture that came to flower in the 
little land of Hellas 2,500 years ago. Dr. Macarthur has 
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told the story of the survival of this influence in no dull 
and dry fashion; he is a classicist with a loving eye for 
the things of ancient Greece, but he is thoroughly alive to 
his own time and has the gift of presenting his evidence 
so as to gain the attention of the man of the street. He 
has done a great service in bringing ancient Greek culture 
within the range of understanding of those who have had 
little contact with the classic tradition. 

The author gives this statement of his purpose: 

“This book has several purposes. First, it wishes to put 
into the hands of the American public what might be called 
the residium of the old classical education. In it will be found 
most of what the average serious student who took such a 
course carried away with him. Then, it endeavors to show 
how far-reaching has been the influence of Greece upon 
our national life and institutions. It furnishes also the ma- 
jor classical background for students of American and 
English literature, as well as of occidental art and music 
. .. Although scholarship has not been ignored, the treat- 
ment of the subject is popular—at times, we fear, even 
frivolous. . . While the book was in the making, Greece 
was ruthlessly attacked, overpowered, and left desolate, 
deprived of even the barest means of subsistence. There 
is no fouler crime recorded in history. A final purpose, 
then is to enable readers to realize what these United 
States owe to Hellas in the hope that they may lend sup- 
' port to every means which will restore to her rightful 
place the ‘Cradle of Democracy’.” 

The book not only shows the influence of Greek culture 
in America life; it gives in the final section a collection of 
the old Greek stories, condensed of course, and told in the 
author’s own words. The volume is profusely illustrated 
with splendid half-tone reproductions of Greek statuary, 
architecture, works of art, etc—some in their ancient form, 
some modern replicas of the old. 

This is a “must” book for all libraries and students of 
classical culture. But even the intelligent high school 
student will find enough of interest in it to make it an 
addition to his library. Edward A. McDowell 
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The Influence of the Jews upon Civilization. Published by Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 82 pages; and The Jewish Passover, pub- 


lished by Broadman Press, 31 pages, both by Jacob Gartenhaus. 


These two little books, both bound in paper, come from 
the mind and heart of the beloved Christian Jew who has 
served Southern Baptists for nearly a quarter of a century 
as Field Secretary of the Jewish Department of the Southern 
Baptist Home Mission Board. He has done a notable work 
in stimulating a desire among Gentile Christians to know 
their Jewish neighbors better and to bring to them an 
attractive and persuasive testimony concerning the saving 
gospel of Jesus Christ. He has also rendered splendid service 
in going directly to Jews all over our land and presenting 
to them a winsome testimony concerning the completion of 
the Jewish faith in Jésus Christ, the Messiah and Redeemer. 


In addition to a busy life of speaking often in many 
churches and conferences, he has from time to time put into 
pamphlet or book form his interpretation of certain phases 
of the Christian message and history that bear upon the 
appeal that we try to make to the Jews. The two booklets 
announced here should render a very significant service on 
a wide range. In the midst of so much anti-Semitism this 
brief review of the contribution that Jews have made to 
civilization should prove to be a wholesome tonic. It con- 
sists largely in the presentation of simple facts of history, 
but they are such facts as are often overlooked by people 
who find themselves swayed by war hysteria. 


The little book interpreting the Jewish Passover will 
be welcomed by Gentile Christians especially, but will also 
be interesting to Jews. My friendship with the author dates 
back to the beginning of Seminary student days. Through 
our student associations and through the years since I have 
delighted in the growing friendship that he and I have 
enjoyed. Both because of his personal ministry as a zealous 
Christian witness, and because of the inherent worth of 
these two books, I commend them with enthusiasm, and 
with a prayer that they may be used to a large ministry 
of personal evangelism. H. W. Tribble 
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Behold Thy Mother. By G. Bromley Oxnam. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 42 pages. $1.25. 

In this little volume Bishop Oxnam sets forth in beauti- 
ful language his deep appreciation of those who stand at 
the headwaters of all human movements and institutions. 
“Here is a tribute to motherhood,‘ sincere and moving but 
written entirely without sentimentation. The book rec- 
ognizes that all great mothers are created by their sons 
and daughters, since no matter how intrinsically great a 
mother may be, if her son fails her she is not remembered 
as a great mother. If Jesus had refused the cross in cow- 
ardice, we should never have heard of Mary.” Of course 
the book sets forth the wonderful story of Mary of Naza- 
reth but meanwhile many another story of wonderful moth- 
erhood is told to set in sharper relief the glory of this. 
_ The work should prove of real helpfulness to students and 
ministers of the Word. 

J. McKee Adams 


Gloucester Joe. By Allen Crane. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
30 pages. $2.00. 

When Bobby went to visit his Aunt Lennie in Gloucester 
he had never seen the ocean and he knew nothing at all 
about fishing boats or oyster pots, but he learned a lot from 
Joe Ravello, a fisherman’s son, and together they had some 
exciting adventures. The story is beautifully illustrated 
in twenty exceptionally well done three-color drawings. 
Altogether the book is quite up to the high standard for 
children’s books which has been set by Alan Crane and 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. The six-year-old would enjoy 
hearing it read and the ten-year-old could read it for himself. 

Doris McDowell 


Sierra Sally. By Eleanor Hoffmann. Thomas Nelson and Sons; 
New York. 1944. 139 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a fascinating story for boys and girls of the 
junior and early teen age group. It is a story of a horse 
that wanted to climb mountain trails instead of chasing 
cattle on the range. The dream is realized in a worthy 
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equine career, and the reader is inclined to applaud. The 
story is well done, imaginative but not overdrawn, and put 
in good form. The publishers have done a fine job in the 
binding and illustrated sketches. It should rate high on the 
list of books suitable for gifts. H. W. Tribble 


Cambridge Retrospect. By T. R. Glover. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 145 pages. $2.00. 

This is‘a book about Cambridge University seen through 
the keen but loving eyes of one of her greatest alumni. 
According to the notice on the jacket Dr. Glover “gives 
an unorthodox, family view of the University, from the 
very angle which is always most desirable and least ob- 
tainable. He does not speak much of architecture, lecture, 
or statute, for he knows that college and university, and 
learning and life too, are mainly made up of men. The 
result is a richly peopled book, an amusing book, and a 
portrait of Cambridge more lively and actual than most.” 

It was fitting that Dr. Glover should give this little book 
to the world before his death. It is written in the same 
pungent style that characterized his other writings. 

Edward A. McDowell 


The Seas of God. Great Stories of the Human Spirit by Forty- 
nine Famous Authors. Edited by Whit Burnett. 585 pages. $3.00. 

This book is the result of a happy thought—the collec- 
tion of a representative group of stories having to do with 
the spiritual life of man. It is said to be the first book of 
such a kind about the human spirit, in fiction form, pub- 
lished in America. As such it occupies a unique position 
and should command wide acceptance. 

The stories in this collection were not chosen as primarily 
religious stories. Many of them, of course, deal with re- 
ligion, but the broader term “spiritual” may be more ac- 
curately applied to them. They “range from Tolstoy’s 
‘Where Love is God Is,’ Undset’s story of the plague in 
Scandinavia in the middle ages, and Huxley’s ‘Road to Rome’ 
in the sixteenth century, down through our times to ‘My 
Father’s Religion’ by Clarence Day, ‘Leaning on the Ever- 
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lasting Arms’ by William Saroyan, and parts of Saint 
Exupery’s ‘Flight to Arms’.” Among the authors repre- 
sented in the collection are five Nobel Prize winners, sev- 
eral authors of best sellers, several classical writers, and 
several writers who may be classed as “unknown.” Half 
a hundred stories and writers are included. 


This book is a splendid achievement. At this particular 
time when there is so much to crush the human spirit it 
places within reach of the public fine sagas and epics of the 
soul of man that proclaim the everlasting march of the 
human spirit from lower to higher levels. — 


Edward A. McDowell 


Food For The Body, For The Soul. By Mrs. Frances Youngren. 
Moody Bible Institute. 128 pages. 

This cook book is designed to give the home-maker a 
well balanced outlook, for along with tempting recipes there 
are selected Scripture passages and “bits of rhyme and prose 
and a spritual message to help you keep looking up beyond 
the dishpan and the broom.” The recipes have all been 
tested and proved by Mrs. Youngren, director of WMBI 
Home Hour, and they are attractively illustrated. The book 
has a durable ring binding. 

Doris McDowell 


The Surprising Christ. By Howard P. Bozarth, United Church, 
Walpole, Mass. New York, 1944. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
142 pages. $1.50. 

The book title, according to a frequent custom, is the 
title of the first of a series of (11 in this case) sermons. They 
all deal with Christ. Each is based on the Gospel account 
of some one of the incidents in the life and work of Jesus. 
Together they cover a wide range of the impacts of Jesus 
upon the people of his day and of their reactions to him. 
The incidents are all of strategic significance. The discus- 
sions range freely for developing the themes. There is 
originality in choice of topics and freshness in treatment, 
without novely for its own sake. Their reading should 
prove suggestive and fructifying in the mind of preachers. 
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The author seems to this reviewer to have avoided care- 
fully any committal concerning the person of Jesus Christ 
and at critical points—especially in the discussion of “Man” 
in the Perspective of Christ”’—to have fathered on Jesus 
views of his own which fail to go to the depth of Jesus’ 

_insight and teaching. W. O. Carver. 


13 Against the Odds. By Edwin R. Embree. The Viking Press, 
New York. 261 pages. $2.75. 

Edwin Embree decided to tell the stories of the leading 
Negro Americans. In order to determine who the top-flight 
Negroes are he conducted a poll of two hundred persons, 
colored and white, who know Negroes best. “I did not set 
standards,” Mr. Embree says, “but allowed each voter to 
use his own yardstick for measuring greatness. The voters 
studied the careers of scores of Negroes before making their 
selections, and of course there was a good deal of varia- 
tion in the choices.” 


The brief biographies of the thirteen people thus chosen 
make engrossing reading. The author is skilled in the art 
of revealing personality and he makes every word count. 
Not only has he produced a book that captures the imagina- 
tion and entertains, but he has done a real service to the 
cause of better race relations by making available to white 
readers the life stories of these thirteen brown Americans 
who fought so valiantly against odds to achieve places of 
distinction. Also he has done service to the Negro race 
by giving to the world these stories of men and women 
whose achievements belie so forcefully the view that the 
Negro is by nature an inferior being. — 

Here are the thirteen whose stories are told in this 
volume, along with the suggestive title added to each name 
by Mr. Embree: Mary McLeod Bethune—Amazon of God; 
Richard Wright—Native Son; Charles S. Johnson—A 
Scholar and a Gentleman; Walter White—Little David; 
George Washington Carver—Sweet Potato Wizard; Langs- . 
ton Hughes—Shakespeare in Harlem; Marion Anderson— 
Deep River of Song; W. E. B. DuBois—Elder Statesman; 
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Mordecai W. Johnson—Lord High Chancellor; William 
Grant Still—Music Maker; A. Philip Randolph—Saint Philip 
of the Pullman Porters; Joe Louis—Champion of the World; 
Paul Robeson—Voice of Freedom. 

5 Edward A. McDowell 


And God Was There. By Chaplain Eben Cobb Brink. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 92 pages. $1.00. 

All Christians welcome with gratitude the reports that 
come back from the chaplains telling of their experiences 
with men of our armed forces in the various battle areas 
of the war. This little volume is a real find. The author 
writes with remarkable skill and sincere purpose. In the 
training camp at home, on the transport at sea, in blitz- 
scarred London, through the fighting in Africa, the minister 
of God goes about his task speaking a word here, offering a 
prayer there, giving a testament or writing a letter. He is 
the instrument of the presence of God, and the men respond 
readily and seriously. If you will read the first page of 
this little book, you will read it all. It grips you. It tells 
you of the reality of faith in God when the world is on fire. 
It leaves you with the feeling that out of this terrible holo- 
caust may come a sense of the presence of God that will lead 
Christians to build more surely the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth. H. W. Tribble 


Life’s Unanswered Questions. By Harold Cooke Phillips. Har- 
per and Brothers. $1.50. 

The bases of the sixteen sermons of this series are six- 
teen questions from the Bible, questions which are of 
necessity asked over and over again and must be faced 
by every man. “Can Ye Not Discern the Signs of the 
Times?” “Where Art Thou?” “Where is Thy Brother?” 
“Canst Thou by Searching Find Out God?” “What Think 
Ye of Christ?” “What is Your Life?” “Is it Lawful to 
Give Tribute Unto Caesar?” “Why Seek Ye the Living 
Among the Dead?” Such questions as these are never 
out of date, and the preacher must deal with them not once 
but repeatedly. Dr. Phillips sees the road between the 
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ancient situations that provokes the questions in the first 
place and the modern scene in which they rise again. The 
ancient scenes are quickly passed and life today is in the 
focus of attention. ; 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


Three Boys of Old Russia. By Helen Acker. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, New York. 1944. 258 pages. $2.50. 


Here are three splendid biographical sketches that will 
interest all age groups. The emphasis is upon childhood 
associations, but in each case the word picture is drawn so 
skillfully that young and old alike will find the book fasci- 
nating and rewarding reading.The author makes Leo Tolstoy, 
Maxim Gorky, and Feodor Chaliapine live and speak in the 
frame of old Russia, and blaze trails into the nation that 
gives promise of exercising dominant power in European 
affairs for a long time to come. Without intending to preach, 
the author brings into her stories many lessons that point to 
the value of personal influence in unexpected places. The 
school that Count Tolstoy established on his estate for the 
children of his’ peasant workers, the stories that Gorky’s 
grandmother told, the songs that the blacksmith sang while 
at work in his shop under Chaliapine’s one-room home, the 
struggle with poverty, the battle against mass illiteracy, 
all point to the birth of a new spirit in a great nation. Get 
this book for the whole family, for the church library, for 
a gift to friends of the junior and teen-age groups. 

_ H.W. Tribble 


The Indian in American Life. By G. E. E. Lindquist. 180 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 

Trails of Friendship with Indian Americans. By Mary Gar- 
Jand Taylor. 122 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 

Peter of the Mesa. By Florence Crannell Means. 120 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 

My Indian Picture Story Book. By Mabel Niedermeyer. 55 
pages. Paper, 50 cents. ; 

All published by Friendship Press, New York, 1944. 


Here are four of the Home Mission study books for 1944 
published by the Missionary Education Movement for use 


by various denominations. They will be used in. many 
American churches as text-books during the year. Others 
will find them helpful as supplemental material in churches 
using denominational texts in study courses. 

Dr. Lindquist’s book is for adults. It is a scholarly and 
authoritative study of the problems confronting the Indian 
in his effort to adjust himself to the ways of modern society. 
Enough historical background is given to make clear the 
nature of the present task of Christian missions. The book 
is worthy of serious study. 

Miss Garland’s book is designed for use with Intermed- 
iate groups. The aim is to contribute to an understanding 
of Indians as people, not as curiosities, and to cultivate an 
appreciation of Indian contributions to American life. An 
abundance of material and splendid suggestions for projects 
make this a valuable book for the skilled teacher. Much 
of the information is of general interest, even to adults. 

“Peter of the Mesa” is a Hopi Indian youth who success- 
fully solves the problems of adjustment to modern life. 
His story is told in language suitable for Juniors, and is 
filled with interesting action amid scenes laid in New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma. 

For Primaries My Indian Picture Story Book offers 
twenty-four full-page photographs of the life, the work and 
play of Indian children, with appropriate text for each pic- 
ture. Christian friendliness with Indian boys and girls is 
the general theme. 

Attractive in format, well adapted to the various age 
levels, accurate in information, the books in this series will 
make a fine contribution toward a better understanding of 
the Indians of America. 

H. C. Goerner 


Date With Destiny. By Ralph W. Sockman. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.50. 

In these lectures delivered at the Southern Methodist 
University Dr. Sockman used the preamble to the American 
Constitution as the framework for a challenging appeal to 
the American people to follow the phrases of the preamble 
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to their deeper meaning for those who read in the light of 
Christian faith and ideals. The suggestions concerning the 
part that Christianity ought and must play in meeting this 
day of destiny are too many to begin to enumerate. Suf- 
fice it to say that Dr. Sockman has given us a broad view 
of our national life and with brilliant characterizations and 
observations concerning all, from the home to the govern- 
ment. These lectures will undergird their readers with a 
fresh vision of the relevancy of Christianity to the tasks 
envisioned by our Founding Fathers: (1) to form a more 
perfect union; (2) to establish justice; (3) to insure domes- 
tic tranquility; (4) to provide for the common defense; 
(5) to promote the general welfare; and (6) to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 
J. B. Weatherspoon 


The Fact of God. By Jacob J. Sessler. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 159 pages. $1.50. . 


In his Introduction Dr. Norman Vincent Peale says that 
this is just the type of book that he had been needing. “I 
really did not realize that fact until I had read the book. 
Then I knew that a long-needed tool had been put into my 
hand. It will be a valuable aid in pastoral work and reli- 
gious education. It really has answers that answer.” In 
his Preface the author says, “This book is designed to serve 
as a text in Christian Theology for young people and adults.” 

It begins with a discussion of the fact of God, then pro- 
ceeds to study his relations with the universe and man. There 
are adequate, helpful discussions of the Bible, the person 
and work of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, the church, 
and the life to come. Each chapter is well outlined, and the 
discussion is given in language that is easily read and under- 
stood. Enough illustrations are given, and they are sub- 
ordinated to the purpose of the book, throwing light upon 
the doctrines discussed. Citations from recognized writers 
from the past and the present, many of whom have written 
the standard works in Christian theology, are given, but 
they are given in a brief and interesting manner. The book 
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is not designed as a guide for theological research, but as an 
instrument to be used in a forum study of the Christian 
faith. At the end some suggestions are offered to be used 
in connection with each chapter in guiding a forum dis- 
cussion of the material that is presented. I am inclined to 
agree with Dr. Peale that this volume will prove a great 
practical help to pastors and others who work with indi- 
viduals and groups in the effort to lay hold upon the basic 
truths of our faith. H. W. Tribble 


How Firm A Foundation. By James C. Muir. National Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. 292 pages. Index. 

“Whether we will it or not, we are being called upon 
to face and defeat a revival of Roman imperialism. Chris- 
tianity once conquered Rome. How firm is our foundation 
for another successful attack? 

“The Roman magistrates of a former age hesitated in 
confusion before early Christianity’s enormous powers of 
resistance. Armed insurrection they could smash with 
their trained legions. But the spiritual and intellectual 
insurrection of the free men was at first a perplexing threat, 
and the purposeful strength that spelled final defeat. 

“In this, an hour of uncertainty, it behooves us all to 
carefully survey what took place in another cardinal cen- 
tury when Rome was overrunning the world. In doing so 
we cannot but find new courage in the full realization 
of How Firm a Foundation was built for all righteous 
action by the Master Builder of Galilee.” 

The present work is a companion volume to the author’s 
previously published “His Truth Endureth”, where the 
results of modern scientific investigation were brought to 
bear on the trustworthiness and creditibility of the Old 
Testament. That work was exceedingly well done. So is 
this. In keeping with the general field of archaeological 
interest How Firm a Foundation undertakes to set forth 
the background of the New Testament narratives and to 
reproduce the specific environment in which the First 
Century Christian witnessed this spiritual triumph. But 
the great bulk of the work is concerned with the develop- 
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ment of the life of Jesus which is arranged here in true 
chronological order. The author writes with true historical © 
orientation and appreciation while at the same time show- 
ing an earnest interest in his labors. The book is designed 
to be of real helpfulness to students of the New Testament. 
It is highly recommended because of its ability to attain 
to that: end. 
J. McKee Adams 


Tuckers Turn Out. By Virginia Baker. Moody Press, Chicago. 
125 pages. $.75. 


My 11-year-old daughter found in this book a gripping 
story. She did not want to lay it down until she had finished 
it. It is my guess that it will prove equally charming for 
boys. It is the story of a college professor who goes to 
Washington to accept a government position for the dura- 
tion. All sorts of amusing and exciting experiences fall 
into the pattern of the family life, even a plot involving 
saboteurs. There is also a positive and wholesome emphasis 
upon Christian faith. It is a splendid book for juniors and 
intermediates. H. W. Tribble 


The Soul and Its Life; or Thinking of Life Clearly. By Oscar 
F. Donaldson. Boston, 1944. Christopher Publishing House. 196 
pages. $2.00. 

This book is highly interesting, chiefly because it is an 
example of an earnest, intelligent lay religionist who is 
domniated by a personal experience and message, but lack- 
ing in the breadth of learning and the technical training 
which would enable him to comprehend and adjust his mes- 
sage and give it proper literary expression. 


It is a pity he did not have a good proof-reader of both 
his manuscript and his printed proofs, to save him from 
blunders which seem far more ignorant than the fact 
justifies. The worst errors are “loose” for lose,” uniformly 
in very many examples; and “effect” for affect.” The spell- 
ing of some proper names reveals the author’s complete lack 
of first-hand knowledge of his authorities. Even so, we have 
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here a vigorous thinker, an earnest student, and evidently 
a very lovable man. 

I give some extracts from a publicity sheet in which the 
author’s own appraisal will be clear. 


“The soul, we believe, lives. This soul can know creative 
force, see its working, analyze its laws of development, pro- 
cedure and resultant achievement, and finally attempt ways 
and means of harnessing this energy. But the soul is not 
dependent upon this force for its life and the fulfillment of 
its destiny. If we know the soul life and consciously direct 
its activities, we are doing a rare thing and accomplishing 
a permanent result. It is to find knowledge of this soul, 
learn to know its activities and rewards so we may live 
within it, that is the object of this effort. 


“What is the Soul and what portion of our life is soul life? 
What is God and how does He contact man? 
What is salvation and how is it secured? 


These are only a few of the questions the author has 
asked himself, and has answered in a clear and satisfactory 
way. The vision of life with a known objective within the 
soul, and the dream-future which a definite idea of the soul 
gives us, is what the author hopes will be secured and prized 
by his readers.” W. O. Carver. 


The Significance of the Cross. By F. W. Dillistone. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 247 pages. $2.50. 


In 1942 Dr. Dillistone gave a course of lectures on Preach- 
ing the Atonement at Wycliffe College, Toronto. This volume 
contains those lectures expanded and with a few chapters 
added. 

The author comes from England, is a graduate of Oxford, 
has held pastorates in England (Church of England), has 
served as a missionary in India, and at present is Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Wycliffe College. He begins his 
study of the Atonement with a very suggestive survey of 
some of the emphases in our modern life that stem from the 
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theme of the cross. Then he presents a study of the teaching 
of Jesus concerning the redemptive significance of his death, 
pointing out the meaning of some of the phrases and figures 
used by Jesus in interpreting his suffering, and his favorite 
self-designation. Dr. Dillistone thinks that the term “shep- 
herd” best expresses Jesus’ thought concerning himself in 
his redemptive work. Then the author traces other teach- 
ings in the New Testament bearing upon the Atonement. 
His study of the terms “forgiveness” and “reconciliation” 
is quite suggestive and helpful. 

After his survey of New Testament teachings he looks 
briefly at some of the main theories of Atonement set forth 
in Christian thought. All in all, it is a good book, stimulat- 
ing and strengthening. It will prove helpful to preachers, 
and also to Bible teachers in church schools. 

H. W. Tribble 


This Year of Our Lord.. By Andrew W. Blackwood. The West- 
minster Press. $2.00. 

Well-recognized is Dr. Blackwood’s service in pointing 
out the way for constructive preaching. His previous works 
on the art of preaching, on planning one’s preaching min- 
istry and in the use of the Bible in preaching have found 
a worthy place in the preacher’s library. The present 
volume is a series of sermons, illustrative of a constructive 
and appropriate use of special days for the proclamation 
of Christian truth. They follow in, the main the great 
seasons indicated in the “Church Year.” Those sermons, 
however, were not written merely as illustrations of form; 
each has a vital message relevant to our day and the con- 
stant needs of the spiritual life. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


Opening the Door of God, A Manual for Parents. By Herman 
J. Sweet. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 160 pages. Price $1.00. 
Seldom have parents of small children been confronted 
with more difficult questions than those which are raised 
by their children today. Problems of war, suffering, death, 
the reality and goodness of God, the presence and power 
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of Christ, the use and worth of the Bible, the place of prayer, 
the relation of family and church, the validity of traditional 
religious beliefs, are no less problems for children than for 
adults. Indeed, the child’s mind has more difficulty grappl- 
ing with these problems than the adult mind, and every 
parent and teacher of little children is aware of the damage 
that may easily be done if these problems are not met aright. 


Dr. Sweet has had more than twenty years of exper- 
ience in dealing with children and their parents and teach- 
ers. For twelve years he served as director of religious 
education at Westminster Presbyterian Church, Minnea- 
polis. Later he became director of religious education at 
The Church of the Redeemer, New Haven. More recently 
he was called. to the staff of the International Council of 
Religious Education and Church School Administration. 
This book therefore has not been written by an armchair 
philosopher, but by a man who draws on a wealth of ex- 
perience in “opening the door” to a better understanding 
of the child’s nature and needs in our upset world. With 
keen insight he goes to the heart of the child’s difficulties 
in the realms of the moral and the religious. His realistic 
approach to some of the doctrines, to the end that they 
may be brought within the grasp of children, may not be 
entirely satisfying to those who put strict construction 
ahead of creative imagination, but the chances are that 
those who actually deal with children will be inclined to 
agree with the author in his less literalistic effort to adapt 
doctrinal statements to children’s ways of thinking. This 
book will make an excellent addition to the library of any 
worker with children who is mature and discriminating. 


G. S. Dobbins 


More Sermons in Stories. By William L. Stidger. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Stidger in his “Preaching Out of the Overflow” ex- 
horts preachers to keep a homiletical eye open. His prac- 
tice harmonizes with his preaching. In this second volume 
of stories that contain sermons he presents from his reading 
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and experience and observation, brief stories that will be 
of great use to preachers as illustrative material. This loan 
of his imagination will also serve .to stimulate preachers 
to use theirs as they go about their work. 


J. B. Weatherspoon 


A B C’s of Scapegoating, foreword by Professor Gordon W. All- 
port, Harvard University. Chicago: Central Y. M. C. A. College, 
19 South LaSalle Street. 72 pages. Price 25 cents. 

This pamphlet “represents one of a series of explora- 
tions undertaken by the seminar in psychological problems 
of morale in the department of psychology at Harvard 
University under the direction of Professor G. W. Allport 
and Professor H. A. Murry.” The studies serve as a warn- 
ing against the prevalent world-wide tendency to transfer 
the sense of guilt on the part of individuals and groups 
from themselves to others who may be blamed for self- 
imposed misfortune. The practice of “scapegoating” is in- 
creased and intensified during times of stress. It is defined 
as “a phenomenon wherein some of the aggressive energies 
of a person or group are focused upon another individual, 
group, or object; the amount of aggression and blame be- 
ing either partly or wholly unwarranted.” Psychological 
analysis is made of motives in scapegoating, types of scape- 
goators, victims of scapegoating, forms of scapegoating, 
dangers of scapegoating in wartime, methods of combating ° 
scapegoating. For intelligent people these psychological 
studies should serve as an antidote to the poison of racial 
and class prejudices. 

G. S. Dobbins 


The Prayers of The Bible. Compiled by Elinore Mapes Pierce. 
The Judson Press. $1.50. 


A compilation of prayers recorded in the Bible intended 
to serve prayer leaders. The work is well done, not only 
in respect of selection, but also in the descriptive headings. 


J. B. Weatherspoon 
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We Believe. By G. Ray Jordan. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1. 


This is a series of sermons on the basic affirmations of 
the Apostles’ Creed. Ina brief preface the author character- 
izes the creed as “one of the great marching songs of Chris- 
tendom. It has spoken happy assurances to hearts eager 
for some dependable word. It has brought hope and faith 
and confidence to countless hosts.” It has more nearly a 
universal acceptance among Christians than any other 
creed, and Dr. Jordan writes about its great doctrines in 
a way that renews our acceptance of them as essential for 
fulness of life today. One feels generally as one reads that 
the preacher finds the thought of the creedal statement. 
If there is one sermon in which he fails to reach the high 
note of the creed it is the sermon on Jesus Christ. What 
the preacher said is true and beautifully spoken, but one 
has a feeling that although faith is “more than an accept- 
ance of historical fact” its exposition should include such 
facts as these mentioned in the Apostles’ Creed. The ser- 
mon’s picture of Christ would have been stronger and a 
stronger. appeal to faith if it had included them—incarna- 
tion, crucifixion, resurrection, exaltation. There is no sug- 
gestion that any of these is denied, indeed the implication 
is that they are in the preachers’ mind, but my point is 
that in explicit statement they give a concreteness to faith 
that should be preserved. 


J. B. Weatherspoon 


John Dury, Advocate of Christian Reunion. By. J. Minton Batten. 
Published by University of Chicago Press. 222 pages. Price $2.50. 

Here is a book of rare quality on a subject which will, 
I fear, interest only the rare reader. A part of the cover 
announcement is quite revealing and may attract more 
readers than I think: “This book will be of particular inter- 
est to students of church history, scholars in the field of 
seventeenth century political history, research workers in 
the history of culture and education, and to general readers 
interested in Christian cooperation and unity.” 

John Dury labored from 1628 to 1680 with untiring zeal 
to find a practicable plan for Protestant (sometimes in- 
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cluding Catholics too) reunion after the splits among the 
early Reformation leaders and nations. Valuable light is 
thrown upon seventeenth century conditions and leaders, 
among whom are Comenius, Hugo Grotius, Bishop Ussher, 
Richard Baxter, Leibnitz, Bossuet, Spener, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and Cromwell. Dury traveled Europe frequently 
and dealt with most of these leaders personally. His argu- 
ments and plans for church reunion are instructive. The 
subject is not a dead one in our day. This historical back- 
ground will be invaluable to those really interested. The 
writer acknowledges his obligation to Prof. John H. McNeill 
of the University of Chicago. He has completed a work 
of credit to both teacher and student. Dr. Batten is now 
teaching in Scarrett College. 
S. L. Stealey 


A History of Christian Thought, Vol. I. By J. L. Neve. The 
Shee Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia. 344 pages. 1943. 

For more than a generation students of historical theol- 
ogy have recognized the need for a text that would serve 
as a guide covering the whole field of Christian thought to 
the present day. This book is an attempt to meet that need. 
It is to be completed in a second volume that will soon be 
published. Dr. Neve, former professor in the Hamma 
Divinity School of Wittenberg College, was assisted in the 
preparation of this first volume by Dr. O. W. Heick, who is 
writing the second volume. 

The book is the fruit of class work, the result of many 
years of teaching, and is designed for use in college and 
seminary courses, rather than for general reading. How- 
ever, it will prove valuable to all who will make serious 
use of it. The material is well organized. Source material is 
carefully listed, and there is so much of it that it would 
require a good student two or three years of steady work 
to consult it carefully. This makes it a valuable reference 
guide. If one wanted to study a period in the devolopment 
of Christian theology, or if he wanted to study the thought 
and life of one of the important men in the stream of Chris- 
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tian history, the book would give him a helpful outline, a 
brief digest, and an adequate bibliography. There are, to 
be sure, critical appraisals and interpretations, but they 
are of minor importance. Its chief value is as a guide to 
the study of the growth of Christian doctrine. As such it 
should be welcomed by the teachers and students alike. 
The authors and publishers are to be congratulated upon 
making a distinct contribution to theological study. 
H. W. Tribble. 


West of the Date Line. By Constance M. Hallock. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1944.. 64 pages, large format. Paper 50 cents. 


Beyond the Blue Pacific. By Alice Geer Kelsey. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1944. 122 pages. Cloth $1.00. Paper 60 cents. 

The topic for special study in Foreign Missions for the 
year 1944 is Southeast Asia among those church> groups 
which follow the plan of studies outlined by the Missionary 
Education Movement. This covers mission work in Burma, 
Thailand, French Indo-China, Malay States, Dutch East 
Indies, the Philippines, New Guinea, and the myriad is- 
lands of the Pacific. The two books described above -are 
in the graded series on Southeast Asia offered by the Friend- 
ship Press. Because of recent events connected with the 
military and naval struggle in this region, these studies 
have peculiar timeliness. 

West of the Date Line is absorbingly interesting. It deals 
with places that have for months been in the headlines: the 
Solomons, New Guinea, Singapore, Namkham, Bataan. It 
relates thrilling events in connection with the war, and 
then flashes back to give the historical background of 
Christian missions in the particular area. Many unusual 
stories are given. Mission work takes on new significance. 
Even those who (like Southern Baptists) have no denomi- 
national work in this area will want to read of the work 
of Methodists, Episcopalians, Northern Baptists, and others 
in this part of the world where so much is transpiring and 
where the American soldier is meeting the American 
missionary face to face and is reaping indirect blessings 
from Christian missions. 
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To present stories for Juniors from such widely differ- 
ent areas as Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and the Philippines, 
and to tell them in such way as to interest and yet inform 
young readers about mission work in these lands is no 
small task. There can be little unity to such a collection 
of stories. Miss Kelsey has done well, however, in her 
choice of stories and of words. They may be a bit advanced 
for the average Junior, but in this day of growing world- 
mindedness perhaps even the youngster can be expected 
to grasp some of the factors which enter into the mission 
task in this vast and varied sector of humanity. Maps, 
games, and folk tales included provide additional help in 
getting the message of the book across to young minds. 

H.C. Goerner 


Discovering the Boy of Nazareth. By Winifred Kirkland. New 
York; The Macmillan Company. 64 pages. Price $1.25. 

More books have been written about Jesus of Nazareth 
than any other person who ever lived; yet concerning him 
there are more unanswered questions than any other his- 
- toric character. The gospel writers seem to have had little 
sense of lack in leaving at least twenty-eight years of the 
life of Christ in complete obscurity. Yet do we not all 
find ourselves wishing that we might know more about 
-these silent years? 

Miss Kirkland has done a superb piece of work in re- 
constructing the life of “the boy of Nazareth.” She has 
made use of two familiar means—historical reconstruction 
of the life of a normal Galilean family in the time of Christ; 
and flashes of revelation here and there in the four Gospels 
which, properly put together, present a picture of the un- 
known Christ that takes on life and reality satisfying both 
to the reason and to the imagination. 

The emergent picture of the growing Christ child avoids 
all Catholic superstition and shows him in the midst of a 
family of children in a humble but godly home which “be- 
came a fitting nursery for a child entrusted to them by 
‘God for their rearing. What Jesus, looking back, came to 
think of his own family life is best shown by the fact that 
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he pictured even the kingdom of heaven as a home full 
of happy children, which no one might enter except as a 
little child.” There is no playing down of the divinity of 
Christ but a magnifying of his humanity in a reverent por- 
trayal of him in the home, in the workshop, at school, in 
his family, in his town, on his first journey to Jerusalem, 
at his first Passover. The alert preacher may easily find 
in these studies material for a series of unusually attrac- 
tive and profitable sermons. 
G. S. Dobbins 


Who Is This King of Glory? By William Hallock Johnson. 
American Tract Society, New York. 217 pages. $1.50. 

“Conditions in the Christian world of today, similar to 
those which existed in the days of the ten persecutions, 
seemed to be a call of Macedonia to the well. qualified 
author of this book to write on the subject ‘Who Is This 
King of Glory?’ The author shows that what we all need 
in this days, when not only the Jews are persecuted but 
Gentiles as well, is a comprehension of the glory of the 
Cross of Christ and a recognition of the full meaning of 
His Resurrection. 

“Under the guidance of Scripture the writer has made 
an original study of some of the central doctrines of our 
faith, and shows their vital importance for the preservation 
of our civilization. It makes a wide appeal by the range 
of its thought, its timeliness and the charm of its style. 
Its insight into the truths of the Bible and its pungent ap- 
plication of these truths to present conditions in the Church, 
in the world of thought and in the movements of history 
makes it full of suggestion and stimulation for the minister 
and thoughtful reader.” 

In this work Dr. Johnson has drawn upon his rich ex- 
perience as a teacher and student of the New Testament, 
particularly the Greek New Testament. Like a real artist 
he has also drawn from other sources, literary and historical, 
to illustrate his text. The spirit of the work is deeply 
devotional; the style faultless. The book is commended 
heartily to all. . J. McKee Adams 
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The Bible and Missions. By C. S. Detweiler. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 1944. 68 pages. Paper 40 cents. 

Not the whole Bible, but several selected passages pro- 
vide the basis for these “six compelling studies.” After 
an introductory chapter briefly pointing out the missionary 
message of the Bible as a whole, the author deals in sepa- 
rate chapters with the Book of Ruth, the Book of Jonah, 
the teachings of Jesus, the Epistle to Philemon, and the 
mission of Paul. The chapters are not specifically expository 
studies, since the scriptural principles are illustrated freely 
with incidents from history and recent events from the 
mission fields. This makes for reader interest, but some- 
times renders it difficult to follow the line of thought be- 
ing developed. The illustrations, in fact, fill so large a 
portion of the book that the title becomes almost a misnomer, 
since so little Bible exposition is included. The mixture of 
Scripture with excerpts from “the Acts of the Apostles now 
being written” is not a bad one, however, for modern mis- 
sions is but a continuation of the Book of Acts. 

The author is Secretary of Education for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. The booklet is intended 
particularly for Northern Baptist study groups, but will 
prove of interest and helpfulness to all readers. 

H. C. Goerner 


Vacation Church School Texts: Bible Friends and Friends Teday. 
By Dorothy W. Meserve (Primary Department); Choosing God’s 
Way. By Doris Cloer Demaree (Junior Department); The Chris- 
tian’s Guide Book. By Dorothy Wells Pease (Junior High Depart- 
ment) paper bound booklets about 70 pages each. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press. 60 cents. 

These booklets contain excellent supplemental materials 
for use in Vacation Bible Schools. The “life-centered ap- 
proach” is utilized throughout. The stories present “life 
situations” which then lead to Bible stories which throw 
light on the difficulty involved. The materials are care- 
fully arranged in courses, and are graded to meet the needs 
of primaries, younger juniors, and older juniors. Workers 
in Vacation Bible Schools will find these booklets valuable 
and useful. G. S. Dobbins 
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Frederick Bohn Fisher: World Citizen. By Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1944. 257 pages. $2.50. 


Frederick Bohn Fisher, whose colorful career was ended 
by death in 1938, was a widely known Methodist missionary 
bishop. The story of his life is told in intimate style by 
his widow, who gave up her own career as principal of a 
girls’ school in China in order to share the last fourteen 
years of his life. 


Fred Fisher early distinguished himself, and in 1920 
was made bishop at the age of thirty-eight. He was sent 
at his own request to India, where he had oversight of 
Methodist missions in the Calcutta region and in Burma. 
He became a champion of the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment and of other liberal policies in missionary administra- 
tion, social activity, and theology. Partly because of gen- 
eral opposition to his unorthodox views and partly because 
of his conscientious scruples against the centralization of 
power in the office of bishop, Fisher resigned his office after 
ten years, a very unusual step for a Methodist bishop to 
take. He spent his last eight years in the pastorate in 
Michigan. , 


Besides the interest attached to the life story of a bril- 
liant and impetuous young cleric, the book has values in 
that it gives insight into various problems on mission fields 
and in American church life. Dr. and Mrs. Fisher travelled 
widely together and had many friends in various parts 
of the world. Gandhi, Tagore, C. F. Andrews, and other 
notables are met in these pages as familiar friends. One 
may not agree with all of Fred Fisher’s views, but he will 
be stimulated by following the career of this irrepressible 
individual through his fifty-six eventful years. 


H. C. Goerner 
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Carmelite and Poet, A Framed Portrait of St. John of the Cross. 
By Robert Sencourt. The Macmillan Company, New York. 278 
pages. Price $3.00. 


An excellent biography of an outstanding Catholic mystic, 
by a scholarly Catholic writer, under the imprimatur of 
Bishop Francis J. Spellman. St. John of the Cross was a 
member of Spain’s greatest group of Catholic mystics, a 
close friend of famous St. Teresa and a collaborator with 
her in efforts to reform the Catholic Church under Philip II. 
“Carmelite” is, of course, significant of his membership in 
the order of that name. Robert Sencourt is an Englishman, 
widely traveled, a soldier-scholar who teaches and writes 
also. His appreciation of poetry, the selections from St. 
John of the Cross, his knowledge of sixteenth century 
Spain, his familiarity with Catholic practice and spirit 
combine to make the book exceptionally readable and in- 
structive. Of course, it is strongly favorable to the Cath- 
olic viewpoint. The book will be worthwhile to students 
of history, mysticism, poetry. 

S. L. Stealey 


From Science to Souls. By Peter W. Stoner. Moody Press, 
Chicago, 1944. 116 pages. $1.00. 


Some years ago twelve Chinese Government students 
at the University of California asked for special instruction 
in the Christian religion at First Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley. The pastor secured Prof. Peter W. Stoner as 
teacher of the class. Since the students had no knowledge 
of Christianity, but were committed to the study of mod-— 
ern science, Prof. Stoner decided to make the scientific 
approach to the study of Christianity with them. Before 
the course was over, all of the Chinese men had accepted 
Christ and joined the church. The gist of the teachings 
which led them to Christ is given in this book, with addi- 
tions and revisions made in subsequent years. 

Three lines of evidence are followed: proof of the Gene- 
sis record as found in modern astronomy; the accuracy of 
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prophecies of historical events recorded in the Bible; and 
the overwhelming accuracy of definite prophecies of the 
Messiah. Much use is made of the principle of mathe- 
matical probability. 

Except for an unfortunate dependence upon the Sco- 
field Bible and its interpretations, and a very narrow view 
of the function of prophecy, the book is.strong. Many good 
arguments are presented. The closing chapter is a fervent 
appeal for Christians to take their Bibles more seriously, 
in the light of the marvelous confirmation of its teachings 
by science; and for non-Christians to accept the Saviour 
whom the Bible presents. 

H. C. Goerner 
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Read for Today and Tomorrow! 


We are hearing much today about planning for the pestwar 
world. That is important. It is also important for Christian 
leaders to read for today and tomorrow. Good books are being 
wriiten and published today, books that will influence the 
thinking of multitudes for the days ahead. Now—during the 
summer months of 1944—is the time for serious reading. Con- 
sult the list suggested below, and read the reviews in this 
issue of THE REVIEW AND EXPOSITOR. Then send your 
order to the Baptist Book Store serving your state. The books 
will be sent to you promptly. 


THE POSTWAR STRATEGY OF RELIGION. 
By Joseph M. Gray. 


THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY. By C. S. Lewis. 
THE RADIANT LIFE. By Rufus M. Jones. 


THE VARIETIES OF NEW TESTAMENT RELIGION. 
By Ernest F. Scott. 


IN QUEST OF A KINGDOM. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. By Leonard Hodgson. 
WHAT A MAN CAN BELIEVE. By James D. Smart. 


CONTEMPORARY THINKING ABOUT JESUS, AN AN- 
THOLOGY. Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. By Frederick C. Grant. 
GOD AND MAN IN MISSIONS. By W. O. Carver. 


THE CHURCH AND STATE IN EDUCATION. 
By William Clayton Bower. 


THE THRILL OF TRADITION. By James Moffatt. 


